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Outlook. 


Three incidents, neither of them very significant 
in itself but all of them together not without con- 
siderable significance, bave taken place during 
the past week in Eurvpe. They clearly indicate 
that the present peace between France and Ger- 
many isthe result of caution on the part of both 
governments rather than of a really friendly feel- 
ing between the two peoples, and therefore may 
be disturbed whenever either party finds a reason. 
able pretext for combat and a reasonable hope of 
success. A letter addressed by a German member 
of the International League of Peace and Liberty 
to its President, who is a Frenchman, expressing 
the idea that to dispel the German distrust of the 
French France ought to spontaneously announce 
in favor of peace, has evoked a response which is 
published in the ‘* United States of Europe,” of 
Ge eva, a paper whose character is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. In this reply the President 
tsser’s that France cannot thus ratify the con- 


EDITORS. 


ques: ot Alsece avd Lorraine, whose people shioa'd 


be permitted to determine for themselves whectter 
they will be German, French or independevt; a 
solution which be recommends to the comsiders- 
tion of Prince Bismarck, who is not likely tu give 
much heed to the recommendation. A scmewlhat 
enigmatical speech of M. Gambetta made txo 
weeks ago defends the increase and recrgunizi1tion 
of the army, on the ground that it is neces:ury in 
order that “‘ what remains of Frarce wag rematn 
entirely ours; that we may count on the [u'ure, 
and know tbat in the things of this world there is 
a jus ice imminent which comes at i's own day ard 
hour.” This sentenee, which may meen a great 
deal or nothing, according to the fashion of most 
wise political speeches, has set the French and 
German papers into a discussion which is courte- 


- 


ously enough conducted so far as the extracts 
which have come to us show, but in which the 
courtesy is much after that very strained sort 
which often precedes a quarrel. The speech has 
the greater importance from the fact that it was 
delivered during a semi-official visit wade by 
President Grevy, MM. Leon Say and Gambetta 
to the Provinces, and therefore had the same sort 
of significance that would attach to a speech of, 
say, Mr. Evarts, during « Presidential tour and in 
the President’s company. The third incident was 
a sinaller straw, but perhaps as truly showed 
which way the wind is blowing in France. Mme. 
Bernhardt, the celebrated actress, at a banquet 
given in her honor at Copenhagen, responded to 
a toast offered courteously by the German am- 
bassador to ‘‘Za Belle France,” ‘* Beautiful 
France,” by saying, ‘‘ Why not say, ‘La France 
toute entiere’?’—‘‘France in her entirety’ —which 
was taken to mean France with Alsace aud Lor- 
raine; a speech which so offended the German 
ambassador that he left the table. 


The anarchic condition of affairs continues in 
Turkey, with increasing symptoms. It cannot be 
so much said that Turkey does not know its own 
wind as It is hydre headed, haviug mauy 
min s and no power to execute any one of them. 
There is no power in the nominally despotic Sul- 
tan which is feared, and no representative char- 
acter in the nominal Assembly which is respected. 
A considerable force has been sent into Albania 
to compel submission to the decisions of the 
Porte, but it does not act, and the Albanians go 
on with their war preparations just as though it 
were noc there. There is a considerable Turkish 
force on the borders of Greece, but it is reported 
that several companies of the unpaid soldiers have 
already signified their readiness to desert to the 
Greek army if if can assure them their pay in the 
future. The English Government has discovered, 
just in time to demand and secure its suppression, 
that a seditious paper for circulation among Eng- 
land's Mohammedan subjects in India was being 
printed in the Imperial Turkish printing office. 
Tbe murderers of Mr. Parsons have been arrested, 
but only after a vigorous demand from the Amer- 
ican Consul-General, followed up by a threat to 
kill the whole Circassian tribe to which they be- 
longed if the culprits were not surrendered. 
Meantime the Powers seem to be acting more 
unitedly and vigorously than was anticipated even 
by the mostsanguine. Tothe request of Turkey for 
a reopening of the Grecian boundary question they 
have replied in a collective note definitely declin- 
iog. and there are some indiestions that this col- 
lkevive pote will be followed by colieetive action; 
thet af words do not bring that boy out of the 
wpple tree Europe will try the virtue of stones. 


A movement for the abolition of the English 
Honse ef Lords has been organized, which as yet 
is almost wholly confined within a limited ‘circle 
of extreme radicals but may gather very 
formidable strength if that body does not show 
more wisdom than it has shown during the past 
few months, Practically, through the House of 
Lords, the English aristocracy exercise a veto 
power over all legislation. Hitherto their good 
sense has kept them from the rash exercise of this 
power; but that good sense seems to be deserting 
them. According to one correspondent, a small 
but compact body of Tory obstructives has or- 
g:nized for the avowed purpose of obstructing the 
Liberal government, which new means the same 
thing as obstructing the will of the people as rep- 
resentec in the House of Commons. ‘Tbe course 


of the House of Lords gives color to this state- 
ment. It has killed the measure for the relief of 
the Irish landlords passed by the Commons; has 
followed this by killing a bill rendering corpora- 
tions liable to their servants for accidents caused 
by the negligence of other servants—a bill which 
would give to the crippled brakeman a claim 
against the railroad company like that of the 
passenger, which under the law as it now stands 
he does not possess—and the indications are that 
it will treat the ‘‘ Hares and the Rabbits” Bill, 
permitting farmers to kill ground game that may 
be injuring their crops, in the same way; thus 
alienating not only the Irish party and the 
working men but the entire tenant. class. 
The English people are slow to make radical 
changes in their government, but they do move, 
and they do not move backward. It would not 
be strange to see a strong movement, before long, 
for such a modification of the House of Lords as 
would make that body more representative of 
the people, or would deprive it of the absolute 
veto power which it now possesses. 


If the cable is to be trusted, the Pope has again 
taken action that may well be commended to the 
American clergy of the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion as the best possible solution of the difficult 
problem of education. He calls on the Belgian 
clergy to make every endeavor to improve their 
church schools and to establish new ones to com- 
pete with those established by the government, 
but not to come into conflict with the law. Wise 
Pope! If the Church and the State will run a race 
to see which can make the best schools, no one 
will be the worse and many will be the better for 
the generous emulation. The way to ascertain 
who ought to do the work of teaching, the Church 
or the State, is not to quarrel about it, but to set 
them both at work and see who does it best. 


The indifference of our legislators to the lead- 
ing industry of the country and the chief source 
of its great foreign trade is forcibly illustrated 
by comparison with the interest taken by the 
British Government in the agriculfure of that 
little island. A resolution was the other day in- 
troduced into the House of Commons recommend- 
ing the government to consider, with reference 
to removal, the restrictions on cattle imported 
from the United States. That type of ignorance 
of things American which may be called Beaeons- 
fieldish, and regard for British agricultural inter- 
ests. killed the measure, notwithstanding, as the 
Christian Union has shown, that there is little or 
no danger of the introduction of disease under the 
present system of inspection. The foot-and-mouth 
disease, which was imported from England 
through Canada some years ago, but at once 
wholly stamped out, was wrongly considered to 
be still dangerous to England; and the feeding of 
a few cattle in St. Louis on beer slop was called 
‘‘the mode of fattening cattle in the West.” Bat 
our government was justly blamed for indifference 
in regard to the existence of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia in some Eastern States. Complaint 
was wade that no steps had been taken to prevent 
its spread from State to State, and so long as this 
indifference to our vast live-stock interests contin- 
ues England will be likely to maintain the pro- . 
hibitory restrictions; but there seems to be a 
disposition to meet America half way, and it was 
recommended that negotiations be entered into 
with the United States for the isolation of the 
districts where disease exists in order that there 
might be importations from the rest of the coun- 
try. We have no adequate proof of a single case 
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of contagious pleuro-pneumonia having been ship- 
ped from American ports, but it certainly does 
exist in four States, as found by the investigating 
veterinarian sent out by the Department of Agri- 
culture; it is surely if slowly extending its 
limits, and, though repeatedly urged to act, 
Congress has taken no steps to suppress the 
dreaded plague. The expensive and cumbersome 
machinery of a proposed National Sanitary Com- 
mission is wholly unnecessary in this matter: all 
that is required is to give authority and means to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to employ skilled 
veterinarians who shall have power to destroy 
affected animals wherever found—the method 
wholly effective in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut in stamping out the foot-and-mouth disease; 
then to attach a veterinary inspector, invested 
with full powers, to the custom house force at 
each port of sbhipment—a simple and inexpensive 
system, and similar to that found effective in 
European countries. Now, when our flocks and 
herds are comparatively free from disease, is the 
time for action; only comparatively free, how- 
ever, for itis estimated that the loss to this coun- 
try from diseases among domestic animals amounts 
to $300,000,000 a year: one-fiftieth of one per cent. 
of which sum, properly expended, would save the 
larger portion of the loss. 


The Chinese Government has inaugurated a 
new departure which ought to make each of our 
great political parties heartily and healthily 
ashamed of its miserable anti-Chinese plank. 
Chin Lan Pin, the Chinese Minister to the United 
States, has transmitted to Secretary Evarts a cir- 
cular sent by the Chinese Government to its rep- 
resentatives abroad, formally giving notice that 
she Government of China has revoked the ancient 
decree prohibiting natives of the Celestial Empire 
from engaging in commerce with foreign ports, 
and announcing further{that in the future Chinese 
merchants may trade with foreigners at will. 
Hitherto the Chiuese trade has been confined toa 
small number of monopolists in the five treaty 
ports. This change .of policy enables Chinese 
producers and merchants along her sea-coast and 


_from her vast interior to come into direct rela- 


tions with foreign dealers; it is the beginning of 
the demolition of the wall of exclusiveness which 
the Chinese Government has reared and defended 
with such sedulous care and at such cost for so 
many years. A pretty time is this for us to be 
building a wall, when Chinais tearing hers down! 


How to help those who are unable for any rea- 
son to take care of themselves is one of the most 
dificult problems that confront the Christian. 
The poor we always have with us, and apparently 
always shall; it is very easy to multiply poverty 
in attempting to help the poor; and it has often 
happened historically that the most charitable 
cowmunities have ben those most cursed by 
poverty. This difficulty is increased when the 
charity is carried on by the public officials of a 
State. In this State, for example, there are nearly 
50,000 paupers under the charge of officials in the 
State, county and town poor-houses. Weventure 
to say that very few of our readers know anything 
of the condition of the poor-house of their own 
town or county: whether the women, men and 
children are all housed together or separately; 
whether they are compelled to work, if able-bodied, 
or left to grow up in idleness; whether they are 
sufficiently fed and clothed; whether the insane 
are maltreated or tenderly cared for. Yet yuu, 
reader, are one of those who help to support this 
poor-house and are responsible for its condition; 
and it would seem to be the least that you can do 
to ascertain how that responsibility is met; what 
your institution is doing, how your money is 
being spent, and what care is taken of your poor. 
There is, however, one thing less even than 
this that you can do, and with good effect. There 
is organized in this State a State Charities Aid 
Association; it asks the Legislature to give it 
authority under certain restrictions to visit the 


public charitiés of the State and make public re- 


port of what it there discovers. Tnat this simple 
bill has been vigorously opposed is itself an indi- 
cation that it is needed. It is true that there is 
an official inspection by State officials provided 
for, while the State Charities Aid Association isa 
purely voluntary organization; but it may be re- 
garded as almost an axiom that all public servants, 


even the highest, should be subjected to the in- 
spection of unofficials who have no political in- 
terest to sustain them, who are neither Democratic 
nor Republican, and who will act, therefore, 
purely in the public interest. Tha bill proposed 
simply provides tbat the Supreme Court may 
authorize nominees of this association to visit the 
Public Charitable Institutions of the State and 
report on their condition; it passed the Assembly 
last year, but halted in the Senate; and the ap- 
peal of the association for its ¢nactment next year 
ought to receive such an indorsement from the 
public as to secure a speedy action from the 
Legislature the coming winter. 


The courts, lawyers and Excise Commissioners 
of this State, and especially this part of the State, 
are ina great muddle as to the true intent and 
meaning of the excise laws of the State. One 
class of authorities declare that the Excise Com- 
missioners are bound to discriminate between beer 
and general licenses; the fother class are equally 
clear that they are not permitted to do so; and 
nothing but a decision of tbe Court of Appeals or 
an act of the Legislature can settle the contro- 
versy. But whatever the law is in this State it is 
not difficult to tell from past experiences what it 
ought to be. England tried for several years the 
experiment of cheap ale and beer licenses, with 
the idea and in the hope that plenty of ale and 
beer would diminish the quantity of strong drink, 
and consequently of drunkenness. It did not so 
result. On the contrary, drunkenness was in- 
creased and, if we are not mistaken, the ginshops 
as well. In any American town outside of Maine 
—where they have learned how to enforce anti- 
liquor legislation—liquor dealers of ‘‘ good moral 
character” who took out a cheap license to sell 
beer and ale would enlarge their operations to gin 
and whiskey, and, under the present rule of law, 
which does not allow any evidence that intoxicat- 
ing liquor has been sold except that of a witness 
who has drunk it and become intoxicated, could 
never be convicted of exceeding their license. 
The only discrimination that is adwissiVle is the 
one suggested by Dr. Willard Parker in our col- 
umns some time ago: that of a law which should 
absolutely probibit the sale of distilled liquors ex- 
cept as a medicine, and then only on the prescrip- 
tion of a regular physician, on the ground that 
they are a dangerous poison, and should confine 
the licensed sale of liquors to wines, ales and 


beers. 


We are glad to note two indications of progress 
in the Republican party; of late we have been in- 
clined to be thankful for even small favors uf that 
description in that party. President Hayes, more 
explicitly than any other Republican speaker we 
have lately noticed, urges that direct national aid 
be given to the cause of popular education in the 
South. This is both politic and statesmanlike: 
politic because it would stimulate a Republican 
vote in the South; statesmanlike, because it is 
the surest and speediest method of unifying the 
nation and taking the sectional issue out of poli- 
tics. The ‘‘ Evening Post” and the ‘‘ New York 
Herald ” second the demand so long ago made by 


The Christian Union for an active Republican can- 


vass in the South by the best Republican orators, as 
does also President Fairchild in a thoughtful arti- 
cle in the ‘‘Advance.” The Republican party is 
primarily to blame for the ‘‘ Solid South.” It has 
never done anything to make it other than solid. 


MR. HUGHES’S PLAN. 
| R. THOMAS HUGHES, the well known 


i) English author, and his party have arrived 
in this city and gone West to inaugurate the col- 
onization scheme in which he is so greatly inter- 
ested, and which owes its organization and the 
success thus far accomplished so largely to his en- 
thusiasm and practical wisdom. The Board of Aid 
to Land Ownership has purchased a tract of about 
400,000 acres in Morgan, Scott, Overton and Fentress 
counties, on the Cumberland plateau in Tennessee. 
The new Cincinnati Southern road passes through 
a portion of these lands, so that they are accessi- 
ble to the market; a hotel has been built, a town 
laid out, a saw mill and brick kiln have been put 
in operation, roads and bridle paths have been 
laid out, and other preparations have been made 
for the anticipated colonists. The following 


statement, which we cut from a published inter- 
view in the New York ‘‘Tribune,” gives the 
general features of the plan; fuller details are re- 
served to be given officially at the time of the 
opening, which is fixed for the 14th of September. 


‘‘Our plan is different from ordinary land operations. 
As its title indicates, it is not an ordinary land company 
with the idea of simple land speculation. The primary ob- 
ject of the Board was philanthropic; to aid the poor and 
to transfer the needy and surplus population from manu- 
facturing to agricultural pursuits; and its facilities for aid 
to a very large class are in no wise diminished under the 
auspices of the present English organization. It will espe- 
cially meet the wants of special classes in the Old World, 
and it is thought that people of corresponding tastes with 


‘| those who go there will be attracted from America, and 


will find such society. congenial. 

‘*The special features which are relied upon for the 
attraction of a settlement to this region are its agricult- 
ural and mineral advantages, and the great benefits of 
the plateau as a sanitarium. Besides this will be the 
creation of a region of homes which are especially de- 
lightful from their natural surroundings; and by their cen- 
tral location, facilities for communication with the great 
cities and tide-water, they will have also valuable and 
ready markets for the products of a mixed agriculture. 
One feature of great importance, which I trust we may be 
able to secure and maintain for our new community from 
the first, is a high Christian character. We hope thus to 
make it in all respects a model town of the future. There 
has been a liberal reserve for purposes of recreation. We 
have provided a cricket ground and English garden. Pub- 
lic parks have been marked out on what are here named 
Beacon Hill and Glen Park. It is my opinion, too, that we 
would even better lose a number of settlers at the start 
than allow the erection of objectionable houses or build- 
ings of any kind. It is necessary that we should spare no 
pains to start our town or colony on the right lines. To 
this end I hope to have an opening service, when we will 
read ‘ Except the Lord will’ fora psalm, and Solomon’s 
dedication of the Temple for a lesson. ‘ 

‘* This place is not intended for those who are called the 
impoverished class, but it is for the advantages of the 
larger farmers of England, who suffer under the present 
system of land tenure, and for the sons of gentry and 
well-to-do tradesmen and manufacturers for whom the 
avenues of employment in England are practically 
barred.”’ 

There is no doubt that this is astep in the right 
direction. The immigration of the last thirty 
years, which has done so much to develop the 
resources of the country, might have done} in- 
calculably more if it had been organized and 
directed on some systematic plan. Any scheme 
that forecasts the emigrant’s future, carries him 
away from the great entrepots of immigra- 
tion, already over-supplied with laboring popula- 
tion, provides him a place of residence where 
there are still natural resources to be developed 
and some means, perhaps, to begin the task, and 
locks after bis moral as well as his physical wel- 
fare, must be wise and beneficent. We may 
regret the lack of such a plan in the past; we 
may congratulate not only Mr. Hughes and 
the beneficiaries of his society, but ourselves as 
well, that it bas been intiated now and under 
such auspices. Mr. Hughes’s manly spirit, broad 
sympathies, strong common sense and practical 
Christianity qualify him in an eminent degree 
for administering just such an enterprise. 


THE PERPETUAL PRESENCE. 


HE notion that inspiration ceased with the 
close of the new Testament canon has noth- 
ing to sustain it in the New Testament. It is, on 
the contrary, directly contradictory to the explicit 
teachings of the New Testament. The doctrine 
that God is a self-revealing God; that he directly 
and immediately communicates himself to men; 
that it is possible not only for the soul to address 
God but also to receive the divine response; that 
this possibility is not the privilege of a few rare 
sainted geniuses, but the prerogative of humanity; 
that the normal and healthy state of soul is that 
of constant spiritual communion with God and of 
divine life through the brooding, inspiring‘influ- 
ence of God—this is the bright, consummate trutb 
of New Testament theology. If anything could 
be clearly and explicitly taught, then is taught 
the doctrine that the inspiration of man by God 
is not episodical, exceptional, historically remote, 
confined to one little province the size of Ver- 
mont, one epoch of 1,500 years, and one relatively 
small people—the Hebrew nation—but is univer- 
sal and continuous. 

This doctrine of a continuous inspiration is the 
theme which makes the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters of John’s Gospel the Holy of 
Holies of the New Testament. Christ, in this 
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last interview with his friends, reiterates again 
and again the truth that the intercourse of his 
disciples with God in the future is to surpass that 
of the past. 

‘‘] wil] pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with youforever. . . . 
He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you. . Ifa 
man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father will 


love bim, and we will come unto him and make our abode. 


with him. . . . The Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance what- 
soever I have said unto you. . It is expedient for 
you (i. e., it is for your benefit) that I go away; forif I go 
not away the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
depart I will send him unto you. . . When he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 

Does any one say that these promises were per- 
sonal to the eleven and were exhausted during 
their life? The answer is that the conditions are 
clearly declared to be simply a loving obedience 
to the Lord; that no one of the eleven lived more 
in the continuous enjoyment of this personal 
presence of God than Paul, who was not one of 
their number; that Christ explicitly extended the 
promise in his parting benediction to all ages, 
‘¢Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world”; that Peter in his Pentecostal ‘sermon 
explicitly declares that the promise of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost is ‘‘ unto you and unto your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call”; that Paul in bis 
Epistles reiteratedly declares that the fullness of 
the Holy Ghost, as a power working in the soul 
that which is well pleasing in God’s sight, is to be 
aspired after, prayed for, anticipated, trusted in 
by all God’s children; and that John, who re- 
corded most fully Christ’s promise of this Per- 
petual Presence, has used languege respecting it 
which, if it were used by any modern winister, 
would certainly subject him to the suspicion of 
heresy. At the least, be would be severely chided 
for his exaggerated statements if he were to say 
to his congregation: 

“Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things. The anointing wbich ye have received 
from Him abideth in you, and ye have need not that any 
man teach you; but as the same anointing teacheth you 
of al] things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.” 

How can any one who believes in the Scripture 
believe, in the face of these and kindred declara- 
tions, that inspiration bas ceased, or doubt that 

‘*God’s Holy Spirit still moves upon the hearts 
of men, and truth is still sprouting, growing, 
blossoming, and bearing precious fruit in the 
minds and lives of his people”? And yet this 
statement is not only doubted, but for making it 
Mr. Beecher is gently chided, by some of our 
contemporaries, as a heretic. If anything was 
gained to the cause of Christian truth we might 
reply that to doubt it is the chiefest of heresies. 

For there is po truth at the present day on 
which the Church needs to lay so great empha- 
sis as this truth of the self-revealing power of 
God; and the correlative truth: the power of the 
human soul to receive the divine impulse and 
inspiration. For this is the foundation of all 
faith; and the denial of this is the essence of all 
rationalism, orthodox or heterodox. 

Whatever is sacred in the traditions of the 
church derives its sacredness from this doctrine 
of a God present in the experiences of his people. 
The Church possesses a real authority; but it fis 
an authority moral and spiritual, not hierarchical. 
In our reaction against the ecclesiastical despot- 
ism of Rome we Protestants make less of the 
Church than the New Testament does. The voice 
of the people is not the voice of God: Vow populi 
vow det isa false and almost an atheistical motto; 
but the voice of the conjoined Christian experi- 
ence of the children of God is at least an echo of 
their Father’s voice, and this fact it is which gives 
it a divine authority. No Westminster Assembly 
or Vatican Council bas a right to impose a creed on 
the Church; but the inorganic ecumenical council 
of the age bas a right to interpret the faith of the 
Church; and that faith so interpreted has both 
value and authority. The fact that-all Christians, 
from almost the days of the Apostles to the present 
_ day, have believed in the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ, and an atonement through 
him, is of itself a demonstration that underlying 
those doctrines is an experience which has been 
taught of God. The philosophical forms of state- 


be filled ourselves with the fullness of God. 


-which both Caourch and Bible were given. 


ment in the creed may be misleading, and must 
be inadequate; because spiritual experience always 
transcends mere intellectual statement. But he 
who believes that the Everlasting Presence has 
been in and with his Ohurch through all these 
centuries cannot believe that its fundamental 
faiths have had no other foundation tban priest- 
craft and superstition. 

This faith underlies, too, and interprets the 
Bible. The Bible is a library, composed of the 
recorded experiences of the most spiritual men of 
the most spiritual race—experiences wrought in the 
soul, or the nation, by the power and presence of 
God, and recorded for the guidance and instruc- 
tion of future ages. We are apt to conceive of 
a brief epoch crowded full of inspiration because 
the book is so small, and yet so rich and so full. 
We forget that it is made up by providential selec. 
tion from an immensely larger literature; that in 
1,500 years there were but forty or fifty writers 
out of all the great multitude of prophets, Levites, 
scribes, historians, preachers and teachers whose 
words God thought it worth while to preserve, or 
in whose utterances men have found inspiration 
and help.: The utterances of the Bible are sacred 
because they are transcripts of still more sacred 
scriptures written in the hearts of the writers 
themselves. They are sacred because thes incite 
us to seek for ourselves this divine writing in our 
own hearts. It is not given to any poet ot to-day 
to write a Twenty-third Psalm; but it is given to 
every Christian to live a Twenty-third Psalm: aud 
life is more than writing; and the writing is given 
that it may lead us to ‘be life. The Bible is the 
story of the life of God in the human soul—both 
iv the race and in the individual. It is interpret- 
ed only as we possess the life. The best way to 
understand the third chapter of Ephesians is to 
The 
Bible is a key; take ir, unlock the door and euter 
into the palace. It isa grammar; study it that 
you may learn to spexk aud read the language of 
commuuion with God for your-elf. It is a guide- 
book; learn from it the route to the Promised 
Land, and then go there. To accep’ either the 
Churcb orthe Bible and reject or ignore the truth 
of the Perpetual Presence is to reject that for 
This 
was the fault of the Pharisees; andit is a fault 
which did not die with them: it is the fault of 
traditionalism in all ages. ‘‘Search the Script. 
ures,” says Jesus, ‘‘ for ion them ye think ye have 
eternal life; and they are they wLich testify of 
me.” To search the Scriptures, and not find 
them leading to a living, risen, perpetually-pres- 
ent Christ, is to dig in the mountain and miss 
the gold. 

We purposely enter into no discussion here as 
to the difference between tbe inspiration of the 
sacred writers and that of the Christian life of all 
epochs. It is sometimes declared to be a differ- 
ence only in degree; sometimes to be one in kind. 
Neither phrase conveysany very definite meaning. 
The inspiration is certainly for a different pur- 
pose. God inspires to-day no man to formulate 
laws as a reservoir of moral and political princi- 
ples for all future ages, as he did Moses; and no 
song-writer to compose a psalter to inspire the 
hymnology of the universal Church, as he 
did David. The inspiration is certainly one 
with a different result. The writers neither 
of the Old Testament nor of the New Testament 
knew that they were in God’s hands preparing a 
literature to be the moral and spiritual guide and 
inspiration of a world; and what God is prepar- 
ing by the sifting process of the centuries to-day 
for some possible future, no one can tell; but 
there is this apparent and evident differeuce in 
present results, that while the inspiration of the 
Biblical writers was for future ages, ‘‘in the pres- 
ent inspiration the light vouchsafed to the indi- 
vidual is only for the comfort and guidance of 
the individual, and without authority in the con- 
sciences of others.” But given with a different 
purpose and fora different result it is as true, as 
genuine, as divine; and it is one of the saddest 
and most discouraging evidences of the hold 
which materialism and rationalism have upon the 
Church of Christ itself, that this doctrine of the 
Perpetual Presence should be so generally ig- 
nored, doubted, or openly denied by religious 
press and pulpit, and should be taught with em- 
phasis only by a few exceptional teachers. 


NOTES. 


Our anonymous contributor closes his discussion of 
the New Revision this week by calling attention to 
some of the advantages which will follow from its 
use; in the Pictures of Travel series, Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson narrates an entertaining chapter 
of experiences in crossing the St. Gotthard Pass; and 
Mr. Mortimer A. Warren, who is an accomplished and 
practical instructor, unfolds the theory of what 
has come to be known as the Quincy” method of 
teaching. The Quincy method takes its name from 
the town of Quincy, Mass., where it was first devel- 
oped in thiscountry under the auspices of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., at that time school commissioner 
of the place; and simply aims at-the application of 
the method of nature to the development of the in- 
dividual child. Mr. Roe’s ‘* Day of Fate”’ sustains its 
dramatic power and promises an early conclusion— 
both of the day itself and the story. In the Young 
Folks, Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins has a seasonable 
and entertaining story which teaches something be- 
sides a political lesson. Mrs. Carpenter’s idyllic poem, 
which she inscribes to Mr. Longfellow, borrows its 
title and subject from that author's familiar poem, 
though it treats the scene from auother point of view, 
and gives, as it were, a clearer glimpse into the char- 
acter of Gabriel. 


Page 180 of this issue contains matter of special 
interest to parents who are considering what they 
will do with that boy or girl this Fall. We believe 
that there is not a school mentioned there which 
has not been specially recommended to the editors 
of The Christian Union, and not one which is not. 
worthy of the eonfidence of its readers. At all events, 
these advertisements constitute a carefully selected 
list, not a miscellaneous one. In selectiug a school 
you can piofitably remember the following general 
rules—theugh all rules have exceptions: 

1. Tne day-s-hool teucues; the boarding-school 
trains. 

2. The country gives bealth; the city gives culture. 

3. Too near home tends to home-sickness. 

4. The cheapest schools are sometimes the most 
expensive. 

5. The public schoo) is often an expensive onebeune 

6. The small school gives more personal atte::tion 
of the teacher; the large school more bard di-cipline 
of real life. 

7. Good table, good air, good exercise, good sports 
and good companions are quite as importaut as good 
teachers and good Greek, Latin and mathematics. 

8. All good schools are Christian ; the best schools 
are not sectarian. 


We regret to learn through the daily papers that 
Dr. William M. Adams is lyitg very dangerously and 
probably fatally ill at his residence at Orange, N. J. 
Dr. Adams bas been for many years a leading clergy- 
man in the city of New York, and may be regarded 
as one of the very best representatives of the ‘old 
school of ministers; we use the term in its general, 
not its thevlogical, reuse. As a teacher on all topics 
directly bearing on personal and domestic religious 
life he had few superiors; be rarely undertook to 
treat on the disputed questions of social and industrial 
life or on the profounder problems in religious phi- 
losophy—at all events, it was not 1n these realms that 
he won his eminence; nor was he active or distin- 
guished above bis brethren in purely ecclesiastical 
affairs. He was eminent as a personal friend, a wise 
adviser and a practical teacher; and although he has 
been withdrawn from the more active life of the 
metropolis for the past few years, there are few men 
whose death would be felt more as a personal be- 
reavemeut in this busy, bustling and somewhat selfish 
city. 7 

Not a few people in and out of Broeklyn will feel a 
sense of personal loss upon learning of the death of 
Jacob B. Murray. In Plymouth Church, where his 
many courtesies to strangers testified to the warmth 
and kindliness of his nature, Mr. Murray was a famil- 
iar figure. We can add postronger tribute to his many 
engaging qualities than that which has been already 
paid by Mr. Beecher in his Jetter to the bereaved wife, 
and which we publish in another column, 


We congratulate the Middlebury College, Vermont, 
on securing as its president Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. He 
has never lost the enthusiasms of his youth and his 
sympathies with young men, though he has added to 
both the ripened fruit of long experience in educa- 
tional work, and will bring to the presidency of the 
college traits and qualities which admirably fit him 
for the position. 


Mrs. Mary E. C. Wyeth, who is well known to our 
readers by her graphic pictures of Southern and | 
Western life and manners, has connected herself with 
the Florida Home School as one of its staff. 


The following contributions have been received for 
the famine sufferers at Oroomiah, Persia: 


The death of Mr. Sanford R. Gifford, whose charm- 
ing landscape effects made him long since a favorite 
amoug American artists, will be widely and deeply 
mourned. 
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EVANGELINE. 
By MItLLiE W. CARPENTER. 
(To W. Longfellow.) 


Scene: A hospital bedroom, bare walls and floor. 
chairs and a small table. 


GABRIEL (sick man.) PRIEST. 


GABRIEL. 
Is’t morning, father? Do I dream, 
Or do those waves of light that stream 
Athwart the casement mark the dawn 
Of day? 
PRIEST. 

My son, the night has gone 
With twilight steps, and left the world 
Fresh, like a rose, in white mist curled. 


GABRIEL (dreamily). 


Two 


’T was thus my youth’s lost dream looked; fair, 


Shut like the rose; 
PRIEST. 

My son, if prayer— 

More fitting now— 
GABRIEL (wildly). 
Ay, father, still 
I see the shallow inlets fill 
About the village of Grand Pré. 
The wheat-fields surge in waves away 
Westward. Among the apple-trees 
Are ranged the hives of honey-bees, 
And—hist! through aisles of bordering greeu 
She comes again—Evangeline ! 
PRIEST (sternly). 

My son, such thoughts were best forborne 
In this sad hour; the frail heart torn 
With bleeding wounds, and weak with loss, 
Must bear with faith the martyr cross. 


GABRIEL. 
My youth’s lost love! About her brow 
A light shone, fair. I see it now. 
The ribbon in her hair was blue. 
Her feet were sweet with vine and dew. 
The morning scents of wood and lane 
Swept with her from the past again. 
PRIEST. 
My son— 
GABRIEL (softly). 
She came, my little bride, 
Last night, in dreams, and by her side 
Her flower-decked heifer, whiteas snow. 
Oh, that was years, long years ago! 
Dark ways of wandering stretch between 
Our past and now, Evangeline! 
PRIEST. 
My son— 
(A voice without sings). 
Through the white portal, 
Pass, thou immortal, 
Up to the mansions of uttermost love ! 
Few here to weep thee, 
None here to keep thee ; 
Many shall watch thee and greet thee above. 


GABRIEL (starting up.) 
Whose voice is that I hear? 
Oh, tender sound, draw near; more near. 


Priest (soothingly). 
Be calm! 
GABRIEL (struggling). 
It floatstome .. . above 
The sad, dead years . . . O love, my love! 
The little ring of braided hair— 
’Tis here. She gave it me to wear! 
(He gropes wanderingly ) 
Ihear hervoice .. 
The creakiog wain 
Rolls down the rough field-path again. 
And see! . . . the purple breasted dove 
Flies through the dawn! 


the dying man.) 
Beloved! My love! 
(She kneels by him and takes his hand ) 
O love, a moment stay, between 
Thy world and ours. 


GABRIEL (faintly.) 
EVANGELINE! 
(Murmuring.) 
Thus, thus we meet—once more to part, 
Then meet again! . 
. « true heart! dear heart! 


A Sister of Mercy enters, weeping. She speaks softly to 


(After a silence.) 
Love, lift me higher. Let the skies 
Shine onus,thus .. . 
. . blue eyes, dear eyes. 
PRIEST. | 
Throw wide the windows. Up from earth 
Let the freed soul fare nobly forth. 
EVANGELINE (sobbing). 
Beloved! My love! 
GABRIEL. 
(Starting up with a last effort.) 
I know the way. 
I smell the flowers . . 
(He falls back.) 
PRIEST (solemnly.) 
Hush! Let us pray. 


THE NEW REVISION OF THE ENG- 
TLISH BIBLE. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. ] 


HE third question proposed with reference to the 
New Revision was, What are some of the advan- 
tages to the readers which will be secured? 

The great advantage, for the securing of which the 
work was undertaken, has been already incidentally 
hinted at in these articles, and is so obvious as scarcely 
to need any special presentation. We refer, of course, 
to the improvements in the renderings of words and 
phrases which the progress in scholarship has made 
possible. This it is which will give the revision its 
claim upon the regard of the Christian public, and its 
value to the individual reader. But there are other 
good results to be accomplished which may not be so 
manifest, at the first view, to all; and tosome of these 
we would here call attention. 3 

1. The revision, if properly made, will be founded 
upon a readiustment of the Greek text, according to 
evidence furnished by the discoveries and. learning of 
the last two hundred and fifty years, and especially of 
the last half century. It is now known, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the text from which our author- 
ized version was translated was, in many points, an 
erroneous one. A very large amount of evidence with 
regard to this matter, totally unknown to the scholars 
of 1611, is now at our command, and ready, in its re- 
sults, to be brought before the common reader. We 
are able to determine, with a good degree of accuracy, 
wherein the old text was wrong, and thus to ascertain 
the very words which the Evangelists and Apostles 
used. That a great benefit to the church will be se- 
cured by the work of the revisers in this department 
of their studies cannot be questioned. It is of great 
importance that the unlearned Christian, as well as 
the learned one, should have before him the represen- 
tation in English of an unadulterated Greek text. If 
some verses or words, which were supposed in former 
times to be a part of Holy Scripture, have been discov- 
ered not to be, the English version ought to be freed 
from their presence. If, as is doubtless true in many 
cases, some more expressive word, or some phrase giv- 
ing a clearer and more forcible thought, was employed 
by the original writer, which had been lost or changed 
in the text used in 1611, it will be helpful to multitudes 
of readers in the coming times to have it introduced 
to their knowledge in its English form. That there 
are some persons who have become so attached to the 
old version in its every verse and letter that they will 
regret the removal of anything with which they have 
been familiar, or the insertion even of a new word, is 
by no means improbable. But the great majority will 
not sympathize with this feeling. They will wish here, 
if anywhere in the whole sphere of life, the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Nothing 
should be omitted, of course, and we may believe noth- 
ing will be, unless the evidence is strong enough to 
justify the omission. Nothing should be changed 
from mere caprice or preference. But, if the case is 
clear to unprejudiced minds—as it probably is, for ex- 
ample, in reference to the disputed passage in 1 John 
v., 7, to ninety-nine persons out of every one hundred 
who are acquainted with the facts—the public will not 
only sustain the revisers, if they omit it, but will 
thank them for doing so as soon as the evidence is 
understood and appreciated. And so with every 
change which fidelity to truth demands. 

2. The changes in the text and the translation which 
the reader finds in the revision will cause him to ex- 
amine and study the Bible more carefully. It will be- 
come to him, so far forth, a new book, and will have a 
new interest in his mind. That an advantage of no 
small moment will result from this fact will be mani- 
fest on reflection to all. The ordinary reader of the 
Scriptures is constantly in danger of becoming so ac- 
customed to its word and sound as to lose a portion of 
the force and impressiveness of its meaning. Every 


Christian, probably, is more-or less conscious of this 
fact in his own experience. If he turns occasionally 
to one of the translations which have been recently 
made by individuals, he finds a life and power in the 
language which he had almost forgotten as connected 
with the old familiar words. The waking up of this 
new life is a thing greatly to be desired. It must tend, 
at least indirectly, to the building up of Christian char- 
acter. The degree in which the revision now to be 
published can be expected to accomplish this particular 
result must depend upon the freedom which those who 


have it in charge have allowed themselves in regard to . 


vocabulary and style. If, as the public has every rea- 
son to believe, they have limited themselves within 
very narrow boundaries, and have adhered to the old 
language, there will be less of this sort of newness 
than in the case of some of the translations to which 
we have just alluded. Nevertheless, there must be 
changes sufficient to set the mind of the reader on the 
work of investigation, and stir him to new thought. 
The effecting of this result, if no other were secured, 
would justify the revision and abundantly repay the 
Jabor and expense which have been put forth upon it. 


3. We cannot but think that the changes introduced | 


into the new work will bring with them another ad- 
vantage. They will have an influence to lead the reader 
to a truer understanding of what our English version 
is; namely, thatit is a translation. Many persons, we 
know, regard it as of very great importance that we 
should be able to say to the reader who is not ac- 
quainted with the ancient languages that he now has a 
translation respecting which no one can affirm incor- 
rectness in any point. It has been thought an evil, 
and doubtless is one, that ministers so often in their 
sermons ondertake to amend the renderings of the au- 
thorized versioa and substitute for them renderings of 
their own. It has been publicly stated, we under- 
stand, on one or two occasions at least, that the new 
revision may be expected to do away with all this, 
and make it impossible. We do not, however, our- 
selves, anticipate any such result as this. That the 
evil will be diminished in some degree is unquestion- 
able. The revision, if worthy of its authors, will in- 


clude in itself a large proportion of those amendments © 


which scholarly ministers have seen ought to be intro- 
duced into the version of 1611. But that there is to be 
no further difference of opinion in respect to the mean- 
ing of passages of Scripture, and no opportunity of 
correction, even of proper correction, of the trans- 

lation, is not, as we believe, to be anticipated. Nor {fs 
it to be desired. It is well that the churches should 

know what the translation is; the work of scholars, 
indeed, but of uninspired men. And we cannot but 
think that the evidence which the churches will have 
in the appearance of this revision (made by some of 
the ablest Biblical scholars in this country and Eng- 
land), that the English translation as we have had it 
so long is capable of great improvement, will lead 
them in the most healthful way to a true idea of what 


their English Scriptures are. Such a true idea will . 


tend to larger-mindedness, to Christian toleration, to a 
willingness to be instructed, and to a freedom from 
the worship of the letter. 

4. The new revision will also, we think, cause the 
Bible to be read more widely than it has been. There 
is certainly a very wide-spread curiosity and desire to 
see it. This is true not merely of devout Bible-readers 
in our churches but algo of the general public. One 
of the fortunate results of the fact that the work of 
revision has been extended over a period of nearly ten 
years, in both countries, is that the public attention 
has been called to it in a degree which would not have 
been possible if it could have been completed in a 
single year. The opposition, whether reasonable or 
unreasonable, which the announcement that the work 
was to. be undertaken, or that it was undertaken, was 
sure to aronse, has passed away in ten years. To-day, 
with the exception of a small number of persons, every 
one is so favorably disposed to the idea of the woik 
that he is ready to read it, and even the opposers who 
still remain will, we doubt not, look into it with some 
care. Cheap editions will, in all probability, be im- 
mediately published, and thousands of persons who 
have never read the Scriptures before, or who have 
neglected them for years, will examine the new vol- 
ume with interest and with profit. The message of 
the Gospel and the truths of the Christian system will 
thus come before many minds which they have not 

_ached until now; and to many such persons, as we 
cannot doubt, they will bring the Divine power unto 
salvation. 

5. We may. add that the revision will tend to 
quicken Christian thought and to deepen Christian 
experience in those who have been habitualreaders of 
the old-version. There are probably few Christians 
who in their studying of the English Bible have not 
met with obscurities and difficulties, even in passages 
to which they were accustomed to turn with somewhat 


of comfort. They have wished that these things” 


might be removed, and that the verses or chapters 
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might be all light, with no darkness at all. The revis- 
jon must accomplish for them, in very many cases, 
what they have so long desired. In many other cases, 
by achange of words demanded by faithfulness to the 
original languge, or by a more felicitous expression, it 
will start their minds upon a new and interesting line 
By reason of such changes and improve- 
ments the Bible will become a book of new power to 
them, while indeed it retains all its old power. If we 
examine the brief articles and pamphlets which have 
been already published by different members of the 
revision companies in England and America, we may 
see instances enough in the suggestions made by them 
to show how much can be accomplished in the new 
work in respect to the point of which we are now 
speaking. ‘The version handed down to us by our 
fathers has brought comfort to thousands of tearts 


and a stimulating influence to thousands of minds by | 


the very form of words in which it has transferred to 
our language the thoughts of the prophets and 
Apostles. The revised version can scarcely fail to do 
the same thing by the clearer, richer, and more perfect 
form of words which it may introduce into its pages. 
When we consider such advantages as these, which 
the readers of the Scriptures may gain from the revis- 
ion soon to be issued, it will seem to few, we think, 
that the movement originated by the convocation of 
Canterbury, in 1870, was other than a beneficent one 
to all the churches of English-speaking countries. The 
old version will appear in a new and more perfect 
form, but it will retain all of good which it has brought 
from the generations and centuries past and take to 
itself that which the learning of modern times can 
give it. Ifthe new work shall prove to be worthy of 
the highest scholarship of England and America, it 
will be the English Bible of the coming century. X. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
THE LAST SUMMER OF THE ST. GOTTHARD. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. _ 


FTER an enchanting two months in Florence, 
and a dream-like week in Venice, M. and I found 


ourselves, in early June of the present year, fairly on 


our way to the Alps and the St. Gotthard. We found 
ourselves, rather than took ourselves; for it really 
seemed as if it was something outside of our own wills 
that was bearing us onward. Every now and then we 
asked each other, with a sort of incredulous wonder, 
‘‘Are we really going over those snow-topped peaks, 
towering up in that sky?” It seemed that we were, 
for after Milan, Como and Lugano we arrived in this 
involuntary way at Biasca. Biasca is, at present, the 
last station on the wonderful new railway of the St. 
Gotthard, the iron road which goes for nine. miles 
through darkness, with three thousand one fkun- 
dred and fifty feet of mountain piled between it and 
the sky. 

We reached this little village at four in the after- 
noon, in company with two English ladies and two 
hundred and fifty Italian boys between the ages of six- 
teen twenty. This amount of youth was a college- 
class going to see the tunnel; it was also much noise, 
voluminous gesture, and many vowels, together with 
some singing. But we forgave them when they 
swarmed out at the station, and looked delightedly up 
at the great cliff down which a beautiful Alpine brook 
was leaping in slender, foaming cascades; while for- 
giving, however, we were at the same time glad that 
they were to remain at the inn near by while we went 
on to the village a quarter of a mile distant, where the 
‘‘Grand Hotel Biasca ” received us with the dignity of 
a house whose merits are known. The Gr#hd Hotel 
Biasca was an inn with a Napoleonic landlord; a maid 
ina white cap who said, *‘ Tout de suite,” and never 
came back; and a table de hote. 
in the second story, overlooking the little square or 
piazza of the village, where was the public fountain. 
To this fountain came, first, all the horses of the town 
led by their halters, and afterwards all the cows (who 
kept later hours, it seemed), led by their horns; to it 
came also all the women, young and old, with buckets 
for the family supply which they filled from the flowing 
spouts, safely elevated above the wet pavement on their 
wooden shoes, while a solid bank of cows drank be- 
low. The square was very small, but evidently the 
important center of the village; in addition to the 
fountain and the imposing front of the Grand Hotel 
Biasca, there were no more than six small tables with 
accompanying chairs set out in groups on the rough 
pavement, as an invitation to coffee or the wine of the 
country. 

While we were surveying these preparations for 
gayety, with a great cracking of the whip a coach 
came rattling down the narrow street, and stopped in 
front of our hotel; it was not the regular diligence, 
but one of the coaches or heavy carriages engaged by 
private parties for the passage of the Alps. This one 
had a flexible top, which was let down so that we were 


We had front rooms’ 


able to see the occupants; these were two English 
ladies, who were assisted down by their man-servant 
and the Napoleonic landlord, who had reserved for 


them his first floor. They disappeared within the 
house, and, when the horses had been unharnessed and 
led away, the unloading began. Behind rose a mount- 
ain of luggage secured by ropes; on top was a large 
tin bathing-tub; then the portmanteaus ; then six large 
trunks, piled and tied together in threes; all these 
were lifted down, one by one, and carried within the 
house. While the man-servant and the driver were 
thus engaged the maid attacked the top stratum of a 
heap of smaller articles built up like a bank on the un- 
occupied front seat. These were valises ; old-fashioned 
carpet-bags very full of something and tied with cords ; 
wooden bonnet-boxes; rolls of things that looked like 
bedding; two pillows; the usual leather bags; an air- 
cushion; an easel; a medicine chest; a case of bottles ; 
a lunch-basket; a quantity of canes and umbrellas 
strapped together; and books, loose shawls, and rugs, 
stowed in the interstices. When at last, after many 
journeys, all was, as we supposed, removed, the 
man-servant produced a key and unlocked com- 
partments under each seat; from these came forth 
an equal number of small articles, generally swathed 
in paper; one of them looked suspiciously like a tea- 
pot. We decided that the ladies traveled not only 
with their wearing apparel, pillows, bed-linen, blank- 
ets, bathing-tub and library, but with their tea-service 
also; we thought it must be charming, if the horses 
did not mind. 

The empty carriage was drawn under « shed at 


one side, and then we transferred our attention 


to the ladies themselves, who had come out on the 
balcony below. One was large, solid and elderly ; look- 
ing, M. declared, exactly like Queen Victoria. She 
had asserted this of almost every elderly lady we had 
met while in London, and, absumd as it seems, there 
was still a grain of truth init; the resemblance comes, 
probably, from a certain amount of avoirdupois and 
an arrangement of the hair which has passed out of 
fashion in America, but which we see always in the 
pictures of the Queen; that is, parted and brought 
down smoothly and plainly on each side of the face 
low upon the cheeks, concealing the ear. The other 
was a young girl, with a sweet face; her attire for 
traveling was a short brilliant crimson silk skirt, a 
cream-colored over-dress, elaborately trimmed with 
lace of the same hue, a large English straw hat shad- 
ing her eyes, heavily decked with cream-colored lace 
and plumes and crimson flowers, cream-colored gloves, 
and a large crimson parasol. In this, to American 
eyes, somewhat startling attire her face looked as mod- 
est as a wild-flower; and I could not help thinking, as 
she stood there looking at the mountains, that she was 
a picture of the sweet shyness of face and manner and 
the extraordinary combinations of dress which seem 
to belong to the young English girls of to-day. An 
American girl of the same age standing there would 
have been very nearly the direct opposite in both re- 
spects; she would have been dressed in quiet, well- 
fitting black ur gray, and her gaze, while equally mod- 
est, would not have been in the least shy. The eyes 
of a young English girl droop: while those of her 
western-world sister look calmly and directly at every- 
thing. The difference is not in the girls, who are 
equally innocent and sweet; itis in the training. 
Coaches continued to arrive until there was a long 
row of them under the shed. Into one of these, while 
it was still standing at the door, a villager in his shirt- 
sleeves, who was probably intoxicated although he 
appeared preternaturally solemn, suddenly sprang and 
seated himself composedly with his feet stretched 
across to the front seat. The driver and stablemen 
were unable to persuade him to descend to all their 


expostulations he returned no reply, but, with rigidity 


and great dignity, maintained his position. At last 
they had an idea; they suddenly let down the great 
top in such a way that he was caught in the leathern 
folds and carried backwards, where he stood on his 
head, as it were, with his feetin the air. ‘‘ He will be 
killed !”’ we called out in alarmed and helpless English 
from our windows—a cry which was echoed by the 
English ladies on the balcony below. The landlord 
now appeared and ordered the top put back, when the 
villager, breathless, but dignified and silent as before, 
instantly resumed his former position. The landlord 
surveyed him; then he made up his mind. Slowly, 
and with majesty, he himself entered the carriage and 
took a seat. This accomplished it; no sooner did the 
villager feel this great presence beside him than he 
sprang like a frightened hare from the carriage and 
disappeared. Then the landlord made a sign, and was 
wheeled around the house out of sight, sitting in his 
place with great solemnity, and not having once 
altered his countenance from first to last. 

At seven o’clock we went down to the ‘“ Table 
d’ Hote,” the pride of the Grand Hotel. The family 
of much luggage dined in private, but the two English 


ladies who had arrived with us sat next us at table. ‘‘I 

suppose it is you who have the coupé for to-morrow?” 

said one. We acknowledged that it was. ‘* We never 

supposed that it would be necessary to engage it be- 

forehand so very early in the season,” said the other, in 

an injured tone. After dinner we went back to our 

windows; the crescent of a young moon shed a faint 

silvery radiance on the near mountains, rising all 

around us against the starlit sky; below, flaring lights 

on long poles had been set up in the square to illumi- 

nate a trapeze and a tent, and around this inclosure a 

dense circle of villagers had gathered. Presently 

from the tent came forththe performers: an athlete, a 

clown, and two gauzy-skirted columbines; the athlete 
swung himself head downward from the trapeze, the 

clown turned rapid somersets from a spring-board, 

one columbine danced a tarentella, and the other 

sounded a large drum with much gravity. The two 
hundred and fifty youths of Italy arrived upon the 
scene in straggling bands, and joined the circle; some 
of them —luxurious fellows!—took seats at the little 
tables and ordered coffee. It was a picturesque scene: 
the great heavy-roofed houses, the long line of dili- 
gences at one side, the Swiss costumes of the villagers 
pressing around the flaring lights of the poor little 
troupe, and the grand mountains all around lighted by 
the young moon. At dawn we were wakened by the 
fifteen or twenty wagons which carried the college 
boys rattling past the house; looking out to see them 
go by we saw also the columbines preparing a frugal 
breakfast, while the athlete led out an old horse to 
the fountain, and the clown, a melancholy Italian, 
packed the tent into the cart which was evidently 
their moving-home. We were somewhat later; but it 
was early also when we started in the regular dili- 
gence, drawn by four broad-backed horses. We had 
the coupé, but were not to be too much elated thereat. 
For our two injured English friends had secured ‘‘a 
private coach,” and passed us triumphantly during the 
first half hour. All the other coaches had started be- 
fore ours save the one belonging to the much lug- 
gage; at the present writing, a month later, M. thinks 
this carriage is still on the road somewhere, and that 
its occupants have slept at every inn, hospice and 
chaitel between Biasca and the Lake of Lucerne. - 

Our route lay up the valley of the river Ticino, and 
at first, although deep in the mountains, vegetation 
continued fairly luxuriant—grape-vines, nut, and even 
fig-trees; the Ticino was coming southward, we were 
going northward. At first the river was fairly quiet; 
then it began visibly to descend, and-we, by its side, 
to ascend. Then it took to rapids and we to long 
mounting curves. Finally it came down in waterfalls 
and we went up in zigzags, now on one side of it, now 
on the other, crossing on arched stone bridges, while 
the valley grew narrow and narrower, vegetation 
scanty, and the rocks bare. Thus for six long hours 
we followed it, all the while steadily ascending; we 
looked at the cliffs, the wild-flowers, and the constant 
succession of beautiful brook-waterfalls; some white 
torrents, others coming from so great a height that 
they were but threads of shimmering silvery mist on 
the gray cliffs side. Magnificent views opened on the 
right and the left, and the great snow-covered peaks 
which had seemed so far away drew nearer. Sosmooth 
and perfect was the road, and so gradual our ascent, 
that it did not seem so much that we were climbing as 
that they were sinking; they sank slowly and allowed 
us to come near. 

Meanwhile, the new railway accompanied us like a 
fantastic ghost or a madman’s dream. Now it was high 
on the side of a cliff, where a fly could hardly walk; 
now it was in the bed ofthe river; now it-went into the 
bowels of the mountain, and now it leaped a chasm be- 
tween two high pinnacles on a trestle like lace-work, 
outlined against the sky. Our horses had been often 
changed. Frst, we had four, then five, then six, and 
we had passed all the coaches which started before us, 
save always the ‘‘ private coach ” of the English ladies, 
from the windows of which we saw them looking 
triumphantly down upon us from the zigzag above. 
At last we reached Airolo, where we had expected to 
dine. We gave up all hope of it, however, when we 
came upon the wagons of the two hundred and fifty 
Italian youths, drawn up in a line in the little rugged 
street. It turned out, however, it the college au- 
thorities were like the excellent wife'of John Gilpin: 
‘‘for though on pleasure ” they were ‘bent’ they 
‘*had a frugal mind.” The boys had brought provis- 
ions with them, eaten them in gypsy fashion on the 
road, and had now gone into the great tunnel, whose 
southern end was just beyond Airolos We could see 
the long, low roofs of the buildings where had worked 
the migity engines for eight long years boring a pas- 
sage under the moun A famine, therefore, was 
prevented at Airolo, and we had a nondescript meal. 
At the table we saw, for the first time, our companions 
from the other compartments of the diligence; these 
were two Germans, and a fine looking young Swiss and 
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his pretty wife, evidently a lately married couple on a 
wedding tour; it was ‘‘ evidently,” because they sat 
hand in hand most of the time, although the attitude 
occasioned a good deal of difficulty as to eating. They 
did bravely, however, and accomplished jugglers’ 
feats with their knives. When we had nearly finished, 
the two English ladies of the triumphant private coach 
rushed in excitedly, and appealed to the table at large. 
The ‘‘ private coach ” lived, if one might so express it, 
at Airolo, and was simply going home; our Napoleonic 
landlord had not mentioned this, but, pocketing double 
pay, had left them to find it out for themselves, and 
make their arrangements accordingly. At first it 
seemed as if the two would be left to walk over the 
Alps, or to remain indefinitely at Airolo; but at last 
space was made for them in the interior and off we 
started. During the time for dinner, seven giants of 
horses, with ponderous shaggy legs, had been attached 
to the coach in the peculiar Swiss fashion—three be- 
hind and four in front, one of each row harnessed by 
himself, like a sort of flyer—and up we went straight 
into the sky; that is, the cliff went up perpendicularly, 
and we ascended it horizontally in long zigzags, mak- 
ing a sharp curve at the end of each in order to get 
into the next, and seeming to gain but a yard or two 
with each long transit. It was like the course of a 
sail-boat coming into port with the wind dead ahead, 
passing back and forth, back and forth, before the 
town, on long, slow tacks. We were three hours on 
that one piece of road, and, all the time, the red roofs 
of Airolo lay apparently at the same distance below, 
and the curbstones of the last zigzag, standing out 
against the sky, at the same distance above. The seven 
great sober-faced horses paced steadily and slowly up, 
never hasting, never pausing. They wheeled so near 
the edge of the precipice at each turn that it seemed as 
if they must go over; they looked like skaters bending 
around acurve. The object was, of course, to give the 
heavy coach space enough to turn without a jar; but 
none the less did it look alarming totravelers from the 
plains, unaccustomed to precipices three thousand feet 
high. During the three hours of their ascent the 
white peaks sank lower and lower, and at last let us 
step wpon their breasts; we entered the region of 
eternal snow. Here, in a wild gorge, we saw the 
track of a recent avalanche and the great heap of de- 
tritus in the hollow below. The road passed over 
snow and ice, and we met the edge of masses many 
feet thick in giant chinks between the peaks. The 
driver and guard were now hidden in blanket-coats 
and caps; and we, with closed windows, and swathed 
in wraps, looked out through the glass upon the stern 
desolation of the scene. The sun shone down without 
acloud; we were on one of the topmost ridges of our 
revolving world, projected against space as she turned. 
But, although we said it, it was impossible fo realize 
it; we were simply in a coach on a snowy road. 

The Pass of St. Gotthard is a level, about a mile and 
three-quarters long, on top of the Alps. But although 
you know you are on top you do not see half of Eu- 
rope, or a quarter; you see simply nothing at all. 
Snow-clad ridges rise on each side of the level, and 
cut off the view. The name ‘St. Gotthard” does not 
designate one especial peak, but is applied to a group 
of seven mountains whose heights range between 
eight and eleven thousand feet. A cold wind blew 
sharply through the Pass, and fluttered and inflated 
the overcoats of the men who were unharnessing the 
solemn giants that had brought us up from Airolo and 
putting in their places five active little beasts of avery 
different temper. We, meanwhile, were in the post- 
house drinking hot coffee. Opposite stood the most 
murderous-looking inn I have ever seen; it was large, 
strong, gloomy and mysterious, without anf appear- 
ance of life, although we were told it was open. Look- 
ing at it, one had visions of long stone corridors 
barely lighted, and somber interior rooms from which 
no cries could be heard. It was like the inn in a forest 
of the old-fashioned novel, where the landlord belongs 
to a band of robbers and his silent wife buries the 
dead. Much more cheerful was the small hospice, 
where poor travelers crossing the mountains on foot 
are received without payment. Fine dogs of the St. 
Bernard breed, looking comfortable in their thick 
coats, walked about on the snow and superintended 
the harnessing. The two English ladies, from the 
depths of their wraps, informed us that they had ‘‘ been 
able to see nothing,” and drank their coffee gloomily. 
The young Swiss husband, having finished his cup, 
bent down and kissed his little wife with an air of 
much satisfaction, glancing at us afterwards with sim- 
ple good faith and certainty of our sympathy which 
were quite refreshing. The five little horses were 


now ready, stamping their small feet and shaking their 


heads; we took our places, and off they started down 
the level, snowy track at a rattling speed, as fast as 
their little legs could carry them: We passed between 
the frozen lakes, and then, coming out of the Pass, we 
began to descend. We had left the Ticino (and the 


railway, which there plunged into the mountain) be- 
hind us at Airolo when we mounted to the sky. 
But, as we came up from the lowlands by the side of 
a river, we were now to descend, it seemed, in the 
same way; for we met the Reuss, which issues from 
a frozen lake near by, and went down the mountains 
with it—first a tiny rivulet, then a brook, then a 
foaming torrent rushing and tumbling and shooting 
down the Alps, and never once calm all the way to 
the Lake of Lucerne. 

But, if the Reuss was not calm, neither were we; 
we rushed at breathless speed by its side all the way 
from the top of the Alps to the bottom. -The horses 
were changed now and then, but as soon as each 
new set were put in they started off and never slack- 
ened their pace until they reached the next post-house. 
The road continued perfect, as smooth as the pleasure- 
roads in the Central Park; but that only made our 
progress the more dizzy, at least to the unaccustomed 
head. How we swayed around curves and spun over 
bridges; how we looked, as we flew along, at the shin- 
ing Glacier of St. Anne, and the beautiful little valley 
of Urseren with its green pastures, where people live 
through an unbroken winter of eight long months. In 
the light and colors of sunset we came to the wild 
scenery of the Devil’s Bridge, where the foaming 
Reuss falls one hundred feet, yet, with undaunted 
spirit, throws its spray up to brush our faces as we 
pass. There was a battle here between the French 
and Austrians in 1799; there seem indeed to have been 
a number of battles in the Alps, from the days of the 
old Romans down. Near the Pass of the Grimsel, west 
of the St. Gotthard, there is, at a height of seven thou- 
sand feet, a small icy lake, called the ‘‘ Lake of the 
Dead,’’ which was used as a burial-place for those who 
had fallen after a battle on the snowy heights between 
the Austrians and ffe French. 

We passed through the desolate rocky defile of the 
Schdllenen, where our road was protected from ava- 
lanches by a long gallery, and then we came to the north 
end of the great tunnel which had gone darkly through 
the mountains whose white peaks we had crossed in 
the sky. 

‘‘T wonder if the two hundred and fifty boys have 
come out yet?” said M. ‘‘It gives one a curious feel- 
ing—doesn’t it?—to think of their marching along so 
far down below us.” 

Our spectral friend the railway, looking more spec- 
tral than ever in the twilight, now again accompanied 
us. The immense labor and capital expended upon 
it made itself visible in the hundreds of workmen go- 
ing home for the night; the villages of workshops 
through which we passed at the same flying speed; or 
the miles of square hewn stones, marked, and spread 
along in even rows, for use; and the hills of broken 
fragments to be used in filling up ravines. ‘‘It does 
not seem as though it would ever pay them back,” I 
said. ‘*The beautiful road over the mountain will 
always be so much more picturesque.”’ 

M. shook her head. ‘ Picturesque as it is, it will 
inevitably be deserted; this is its last summer, these 
its last days. Lovers of the beautiful will still drive 
over the mountains; but they will select one of the 
passes where there is no railway. It is not alone that 
the sound of the locomotive’s whistle will spoil the 
sense of remoteness; but it is also the thought, which 
hardly anyone is able to bear (certainly not Ameri- 
cans), that thirteen hours have been spent in travers- 
ing a distance which might have been gone over (or 
under) in two. By next year, the great crowd of 
travelers will rush along this iron track, seeing noth- 
ing and half asleep, while the zigzags and the snowy 
peaks, the great dogs and the shaggy horses, will all 
be a thing of the past. The Mount Cenis road had the 
same fate; it is now deserted.” 

As the long twilight faded into night we reached 
the glimmering waters of the Lake of Lucerne, into 
which the Reuss poured its foam to issue forth at the 
other end the next day with a tranquil air, and flow 
away through broad meadows as though it knew noth- 
ing of the frozen lake which was its birthplace, seven 
thousand feet in the sky. 

The moon came out and shone on the snowy peaks, 
as we looked from the windows of the hotel for a mo- 
ment before going to bed. They seemed as ‘far away 
as they had seemed at Milan, and the same vague feel- 
ing came over us again. ‘‘ Have we really been up 
there?” I said. ‘‘I can scarcely believe it.’’ 

‘‘Do not try to,’ M. replied; ‘‘ we have never been 
there atall. It is a figment of our imaginations; an 
Alpine dream.” 


—Sound reason and good sense can be expressed 
with little art. When you have anything to say in 
earnestness, is it necessary to search for words? Your 
fine speeches which are so sparkling, in which you 
twist the shreds of human thought, are unfreshing as 
the mist-wind, which whistles _ the withered 
leaves of autumn. 


FAREWELL, 
By ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


Beloved. Qn thine eyelids white 
Mine the last touch to linger tenderly— 

The last kiss, ere they bear thee hence from me. 

So . . . Yet I pause and muse on thy dear face, 
So calmly sweet before the Mystery, 

And know by that last smile whose radiant trace 

Haunts thy mute lips with such pathetic grace 
That, after life’s wrong, all is well with thee. 

By the soft folding of thy hands to rest 

Upon the stirless quiet of thy breast, 

And by the infinite peace upon thy brow, 

I know God’s tenderness enfolds thee now. 

And so I give thee from my touch and sight 

Until morning cometh.”’ ‘Sweet, good-night. 


PAZ OF FAT 
By E. P. Roe. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
KINDLING A SPARK OF LIFE. 


SOON had coffee made that was as black as the 

night without. Instead of calling Miss Warren I 

took a tray from the dining-room and carried it, with 
several cups, up stairs. 

‘** Bring it here,” called the doctor. 

I entered Mrs. Yocomb’s room and found that she 
had quite fully revived and that Reuben had supported 
his father thither also. He reclined on the lounge and 
his usually ruddy face was very pale. Both he and his 
wife appeared almost helpless, but the doctor had suc- 
ceeded in arresting by the use of ice the distressing nau- 
sea that had followed consciousness. They looked 
at me in a bewildered manner as I entered, and could 
not seem to account at once for my presence. Nor did 
they apparently try to do so long,and their eyes turned 
again towards little Zillah with a deeply troubled and 
perplexed expression, as if they were beginning to 
realize that the child was very ill and that events of an 
extraordinary character had happened. 

** Let me taste the coffee,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Ah, 
that’s the kind; black and strong. See how it will 
bring them round,” and he made Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb 
each swallow a cup of it. 

‘* Miss Warren,” he called, ‘‘give a cup of this to 
Miss Adahif she is quiet enough to take it. I cannot 
leave the child.” 

Miss Warren came for the coffee at once. Her face 
was clouded and anxious and she looked with eager 
solicitude towards thestill unconscious Zillah, whose 
hands Reuben was chafing. 

**T think Miss Adah will soon be better,’’ she replied 
to the doctor’s inquiring glance, and she went back to 
her charge. 

‘* Take a cup yourself,” said the physician to me in 
a low tone. ‘I fear we are going to havea serious time 
with the little gin.” 

**You do not realize,” I urged, *‘that Miss Warren 
needs keeping up almost as truly as any of them.” 

‘*You will have to take care of her, then,” said the 
doctor hastily: ‘‘ She seems to be doing well herself 
and doing well for others. Take her a cup and _ 
that I said she must drink it.’’ 

I knocked at Adah’s door and called: 

‘*Miss Warren, the doctor says you must drink this 
coffee.” 

** In a few minutes,” 7a answered, and after a little 
time sh® came out. 


'W here’s your cup?” she asked. ‘‘ Have you taken 


any?” 


‘* Not yet, of course.” 

‘* Why of course? If you want me to drink this you 
must get a cup at once.” 

‘“‘There may not be enough. I don’t know how 
much the doctor may need.” 

Then get a cup and give you half of this.” 

‘- Never,” I answered promptly. ‘‘ Doas the doctor 
bade you.”’ 

She went swiftly to Mrs. Yocomb’s room and poured 
out another cup. 

‘*T pledge you my word I won’t touch a drop till 
you have taken this. You don’t realize what you have 
passed through, Mr. Moreton. Your hand so trembled 
that you could scarcely carry the cup; you are all un- 
nerved. Come,” she added gravely, ‘‘ you must be 
able to help, for I fear Zillah is in a critical condition.”’ 

‘*I’m not going to break down,’ I said resolutely. 
‘Give it to Reuben. Poor fellow, he got wet through.” 

She looked at my clothes a second and then ex- 
claimed, 

“Why, Mr. Moreton, don’t you know you’re wet 
through and through?” 

‘¢Am I?” and I looked down at my soaked gar- 
ments. 


*Copyright 1880, by E. P. Roe. 
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Supr. 1, 1880. 


‘‘] don’t believe you have a dry thread on you.” 

‘¢ [’ve been too excited to think about it. Of course 
I got wet on the roof, but what’s a summer shower! 
Your coffee’s getting cold.” 

‘¢So is yours.” 

‘¢ You have the doctor’s orders.” 

‘‘J wish my wishes weighed a little with you,” she 
said appealingly. 

‘There, Miss Warren, if you put it that way I’d 
drink gall and vinegar,” and I gulped down the coffee. 

She vanished into Adah’s room, saying, 

‘‘ You must take my word for it that I drink mine. 
I shall sip it while waiting on my patient.” 

Having insisted on Reuben’s taking a cup also I re- 
turned to the kitchen and made a new supply. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb’s extreme prostration, both 
mental and physical, puzzled me. Their idolized child 
was still unconscious and yet they could only look on 
in wondering and perplexed anxiety. I afterwards 
learned that a partial paralysis of every faculty, espe- 
cially of memory, is a common effect of a severe shock 
of electricity. It was now evident that Miss Warren, 
from some obscure cause, had escaped harm from the 
lightning. The words I had employed to reassure her 
turned out to be true; she had merely swooned, and 
thus on recovery had full possession all of her facul- 


i wish my wishes weighed a little with you, ”’ 
she had said. In wonder at myself I asked, ‘‘ What 
weighs more with me? By what right is this maiden, 
whom I have met but to-day, taking such absolute con- 
trol of my being? Am I overwrought, morbid, fanci- 
ful, deluded by an excited imagination into beliefs and 
moods that will vanish in the clear sunlight, and the 
clearer light of reason, or has the vivid lightning re- 
vealed with absolute distinctness the woman on whom 
I can lean in perfect trust and yet must often sustain 
in her pathetic weakness? The world would say we 
are strangers; my heart, soul and every fiber of my 
being appear to recognize a kinship so close that I 
feel we never can can be strangers again. It is true, 
the lightning fuses the hardest substances, making 
them one, but I begin to think that my hitherto cal- 
lous nature has been smitten by a diviner fire. If so, 
Heaven grant that I am not the only one struck! 

‘¢ Well, it’s a queer world. When I broke down last 
Friday night, and sat cowering before the future in my 
editorial sanctum, I little dreamed that on Sunday night 
I should be making coffee in a good old Quaker’s kitch- 
_en, and, what is still more strange, making a divinity 
out of a New York music teacher.” : 

A moment later I added, ‘‘ That’s a stupid way of 
putting it. I’m not making a divinity out of her at all. 
She is one, and I’ve had the wit to recognize the truth. 
Are her gentlemen friends all idiots, that they have 
not ’— 

What! 
the events of this day are turning your head.” 
Miss Warren entered. 

‘¢¢ Speak of an angel’— You know the saying.” 

46Indeed! The only word T heard as T entered was 


‘idiot.’ ” 
‘¢ Pardon me; you overheard the word ‘idiots,’ so 


you can gather nothing from that.” 

‘‘No; your mutterings are dark, indeed. I see no 
light or sense in them; but the doctor came to Adah’s 
door and asked me to go for more coffee.” 

‘‘ How is Miss Adah?” 

‘¢ Doing nicely. She’ll sleep soon, I think.” 

‘‘T do hope little Zillah is recovering.” 

‘Yes. Reuben put a radiant face within the door a 
few moments since, and said Zillah was ‘coming to,’ 
as he expressed it. Adah is doing so well that I feel 
assured about the others. Now that she is becoming 
quiet I think I can leave her and help with Zillah.” 

‘¢ And you’re not exhausting yourself ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve not yet reached the stage of muttering delir- 
ium, Mr. Moreton. Will you permit me to suggest 
that you go to your room and put on dry clothes? You 
are not fit to be seen. Moreover, there’s a mark ath- 
wart your nose that gives to your face a sinister aspect 
not becoming in one whose deeds of darkness this night 
will bear the light of all coming time. It may be ap- 
propriate in a printing office; but I don’t intend to 
have little Zillah frightened. Oh, I’m so glad and 
grateful that we have all escaped! There, that will 
do; ‘give me the tray.” ; 

‘*Beg your pardon. I shall carry it up myself. 
What on earth would I have done without you in this 
emergency ?”’ 

‘*Come, Mr. Moreton, I’m not used to being dis- 
obeyed. Yes, you did not look as helpless as only a 
man can when there’s sickness, and there’s no telling 
what awful remedies you might have administered 
before the doctor came. I think I shall take the 
credit of saving all our lives, since you and Reuben 
won't.” 

She pushed open the door of Mrs. Yocomb’s room, 
and her face changed instantly. 

Little Zillah lay on the bed and was still uncon- 


Talking to yourself, Mr. Moreton? I fear 
And 


scious. Mrs. Yocomb had been moved into an arm- 
chair, and every moment comprehension of the truth 
and motherly solicitude intensified in her face. 

Reuben was evidently frightened, and the doctor’s 
brow was knitted into a frown of perplexity. 

‘* We thought she was coming to,” said Reuben to 
Miss Warren, ‘‘ but she’s gone back worse than ever.” 

‘¢Mr..Moreton, I wish you to give to all a cup of 
that coffee, and then take some yourself,’ said the 
physician, in a low, quiet, but authoritative voice. 
‘‘Mr. Yocomb, you must not rise; you will be sick 
again; and I now need all the help I can get with this 
child. We must try artificial respiration, spraying the 
chest with cold water, and every possible means.” 

‘‘ Would to God that I could help thee!’’ cried Mrs. 
Yocomb. | 

‘You can help by kKeepi absolutely quiet. Mr. 
Moreton, in this emergency you must become as a 
brother, or one of the family.” 

‘‘T am one with them to-night,” I said, earnestly. 
‘Let me help you in any way.” 

‘¢You three must rub her with flannel and spirits 
while I lift her arms slowly up and down and try to 
induce respiration.” 

The poor little limp body—how sacred it seemed to 


me! 
We worked and worked till the perspiration poured 


from our faces. Every expedient was tried, until the 
physician at last desisted and stood back for a moment 
in perplexed thought. 

Then, unable to endure the suspense any longer, Mr. 
Yocomb exclaimed, in a tone broken with anguish: 

‘¢ Would to God this bolt had fallen on my head, and 
not on this dear little lamb’s !” 

In bitter protest against it all, I cried, ‘‘ The bolt 
has fallen on your heart, Mr. Yocomb. How is it that 
God has thunderbolts for lambs?” 

‘‘Richard Moreton, thee’s unjust,” began Mrs. Yo- 
comb, in a voice that she tried to render quiet and 
resigned. ‘*Who art thou to judge God? ‘What Ido 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know ’—oh my 
child, my child!” broke out her wailing cry, and 
motherhood triumphed. 

Reuben was sobbing over his sister with all the 


abandon of boyish grief, but the maiden stood before 


the little form, apparently lifeless, with clasped hands 
and dilated eyes. 

‘‘T can’t, I won’t give her up,” she exclaimed 
passionately, and darted from the room. 

I followed wonderingly. She was already in the 


kitchen and had found a large tub. 


Fill this with hot water,” she said to me—‘‘ no, 
let me do it; [’ll trust no one. Yes, you may carry it 
up, but please be careful. I'll bring some cold to 
temper it. Doctor,” she exclaimed, re-entering the 
room, ‘‘ we must work till we know there is no chance 
—yes, and after we knowit. Is not this hot water 


good?” 
‘‘ Anything is good that will restore suspended cir- 


culation,”’ he replied; ‘‘ we’ll try it. Wait a moment, 
I’ve tried a nice test and if there’s life I think this little 
expedient will reveal it.”” He held the child’s hand and 
I noted that a string had been tied around the little 
white fingers, and that he intently watched the part 
of the finger beyond the string. I comprehended the 
act at once, and recognized the truth that there would 
be little hope of life if this test failed. If there was 
any circulation the string would not prevent the blood 
flowing out through the artery but it would prevent 
its return, and therefore if there was life a faint color 
would manifest itself in the finger. I bent over and 
held my breathin my eager scrutiny. 

‘‘ The child’s alive!” I exclaimed. 

By a quick repressive gesture the doctor checked 
my manifestation of feeling, or excitement, as he said, 

‘Yes, she’s alive, and that’s about all. We'lltrya 
plunge in the hot bath, and then friction and artificial 
respiration again.” 

We set to work once more with double zeal under 
the inspiration of Miss Warren’s words and manner, 
but especially becauSe assured that life still lingered. 
In less than a quarter of an hour there was a percep- 
tible pulse. At last she was able to swallow a little 
stimulant, and the faint spark of life, of which we 
scarcely dared to speak lest our breaths might extin- 
guish it, began to kindle slowly. When at last she 
opened her eyes Miss Warren turned hers heaven- 
ward with a fullness of gratitude that must have been 
sweet to the fatherly heart of God if the words be 
true, ‘‘ Like as a father he pitieth his children.” 

Mrs. Yocomb threw herself on her knees by the 
bedside sobbing, 

‘*Thank God! Thank God!” 

Reuben was growing wild with joy, and the father, 
overwhelmed with emotion, was struggling to rise, 
when the doctor said, in low decided tones, 

‘‘Hush! Nothing must be said or done to excite or 
surprise her. Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb, as you loveyour 
child, control yourselves. You, Mr. Moreton, would 


seem strange to her and, with Reuben, had better leave 


hernow. Miss Warren will help me, and I now think 
all will be well.” 

‘* Don’t overtax Miss Warren,” I urged, lingering 
anxiously at the door a moment. 

She gave me asmiling, reassuring nod, as much as to 
say that she would take care of herself. 

‘** God bless her!” I murmured, as I sought my room, 
‘*T believe she saved the child.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


THE QUINCY METHOD OF TEACHING. 


By MorRTIMER A. WARREN. 
NHE ‘Quincy method,” concerning which we hear 
so much said to-day, seems to me a protest 
against system and a plea for individuality. First of 
all, there is the individuality of the child, which the 
teacher must respect; then there is the individuality 


of the teacher,which his committee must respect. The 


system may bind its teachers only as to spirit; this 
secured, all further rules and regulations are insulting 
and mischievous. The teacher, in turn, may govern 
his pupils only to that degree which is necessary to 
secure individual development; all beyond is for show 
and for evil. The child, not the system, is the object; 
the growth of the individual soul, not the appearance 
of the school room, is the new thought. Whispering 
remains, as before, an evil to be avoided, if possible, 
but better a thousand whisperers than one liar. 

I hope with all my heart that the claimof my fellows 
is true; that there is far more of the Quincy sys- 
tem outside of Quincy than init. Their claim, trans- 
lated, runs thus: ‘** We in our schools do conscien- 
tiously and heartily labor for the development of 
the individual child, and not for the hushed and 
orderly appearance of our school-rooms. We tole- 
rate a little noise; we like to see the smile on 
the faces of our boys; we would rather that they 
should whisper a little, if they want to, than feel 
themselves in prison; we aim in all our government to 
secure self-government; we make no rules and regula- 
tions that we can avoid making, and certainly none in 
which each child can not acquiesce; indeed, we aim to 
take our pupils into our confidence in this matter of 
laws, and make our school asmall republic; we give 
no prizes, but labor instead for a harmonious and 
steady development ofthe whole nature; we discipline 
by askioug not, Did you not know it is forbidden? but, 
Is it right? so making the soul, not the system, the 
standard; we use no marks of record, of merit nor of 
demerit; we create. no mathematical standard of ex- 
cellence—as if the struggles and triumphs of the soul 
could be measured by arithmetic! and we give our 
whole pure souls with singleness of aim to awakening, 
encouraging, and leading the puresouls of our pupils.” 

Why, this Quincy system is no new thing; of course 
itis not. There was a teacher who taught in this way 
some thousands ofyearsago. This man, if he did any- 
thing, overthrew a system; and, if he taught anything, 
he taught the transcendent right of the human soul to 
self-government. To be sure, his pupils directly after 
his death gathered up the old iron of their broken fet- 
ters and forthwith constructed a new system, but that 
was not the fault of the teacher. In him there is no 
system; he had no time for machinery. In Emerson 
and Whittier I get my noonday inspiration, but I 
know who was the Morning Sun. I lay down my 
Emerson or my Whittier to wipe the moisture from 
my eyes and pray God’s forgiveness that I ever dared 
to be a teacher; but I reserve my Testament for more 
formal or more consecrated occasions, 

Standing, then, before my school of a Monday morn- 
ing, fresh from the rest and refinements of the Sabbath, 
I open my Bible and pronounce for the thousandth 
time the sublime words of the Sermon on the Mount; 
then out of my eyes I look down into his eyes and see 
there, in its waiting, liquid purity, the soul of my one 
pupil. I forget that I am master of a large public 
school, and so an officer representing the majesty of 
the State; I remember only that I am face to face with 
one soul, and a yearning sweet and entire possesses 
me that that soul may apprehend the words I read, 
and understand the meaning of the life of him who 
spoke them and in whose presence we are. At that 
moment, what to me or to him is my system of checks 
and credits, my register of conduct or scholarship, 
my weekly or monthly reports of his standing in class? 
In that presence do we remember the prizes offered 
for the best behavior, or the threats of punishment 
that I so foolishly made last week when I was g@pgry? 
And when we bow our heads, at length, he is wanting 
to become the good and true manI urge him to be-" 
come, and I am hiding my face from the clear eyes of 
my one pupil who thinks I am as good as I urge him 
to be. 

I am treating this subject in my own way, and do 
not feel bound to defer to your opinion as to what this 
Quincy method is or is not. Nor am I frightened be- 
cause so much has been said and so much of detail 
written up. I have in mind much of detail as I write: 
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the early use of script; the word-method of teaching 
reading; sight-reading; learning writing and spelling 
by writing letters; the use of slates from the first; 
scriptwriting by the youngest; geography from maps, 
pictures and conversations ; arithmetic from objects 
and on slates; language from object-lessons, writing 
and practice; the exclusion of grammar, except as in- 
cidental to the teaching of language; the happiness of 
the children and teachers; of all this you and I know 


somewhat. Rising now from detail to generalization. 


I reiterate my opening thought, and say that it all 
seems to me a recognition of the personality of the 
child and a protest against the tyranny of method. 

For it aims at the gain of the child and not at the 
ease of the teacher; it plans for real heart-progress 
and mind-progress, and not for an annual show of 
what you are not; it requires versatility and adapta- 
bility on the part of the teacher and not repression 
toward the child; it sacrifices the teacher to the child 
and not the child to the indigestion of the teacher; 
and, if as the final result failure ensue, it is the teacher 
who is discharged and not the pupil who is crowded, 
cowed and forced to endure the incompetency of the 
instructor. It is all for the child; it is all for the 
single child. In this thing we recognize no claims of 
the teacher but the rights of the child. My garden is 
for the good of my plants and not for the entertain- 
ment of my friends. When these fruit my friends 
shall have their share. There is some litter in the 
walks and some weeds fresh-pulled, but my plants are 
well watered. I Know it, and they know it, and that 
is enough. 

I am glad this is to be printed in New York city, 
for there of all places they need to think a little. 
My little visitor whose home is on Thirty-cighth Street 
announced on his arrival in the country, ‘I got out of 
school early yesterday, I was so perfect. But it 
seemed as though I should break my back. You must 
sit up straight. and you musn’t look around, and you 
mustn’t look off your book.” [I am not quite sure of 
this last barbarism.] I quote from a memory of some 
weeks’ standing, but do not think Ierrin statement, 
except possibly in the clause preceding my brackets. 
It is too bad that such inhumanity should wear the 
guise of instruction. Evidently the reform has come 
none too soon, and plainly it has not yet gone far 
enough. 


Xecture-Hoom Calk. 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


REWARDS IN LIFE. 
HAVE had occasion, in several instances, to an- 
swer letters of distress from people who had either 
exaggerated or incorrect notions of the results of 
piety. 

There is an impression, in the first place, that relig- 
ion is a doleful thing, and that it is, so to speak, a bitter 
medicine, which we are to take rather than die. Med- 
icine is better than sickness, in other words. But, on 
the other hand, when persons have come into a realiza- 
tion of Christian faith they interpret the metaphoric 
language of Scripture, or else they catch the exagger- 
ated statements of sanguine and imaginative men, 
and have an impression that if a man is really convert- 
ed, and has entered iuto the spirit of the kingdom, and 
is seeking right ends in life, there is the promise to 
him of a divine providence that shall conduct him to 
success. 

So, one man, being assured that he is sincere, and 
that he has given his heart to the work of the Tord, 
and finding that he docs not get on, but somehow all 
his corn is blighted, that all his plannings are de- 
stroyed, and that he stumbles in life, becomes nervous, 
rebellious, and querulous, and says, **‘ Why was not 
the promise fulfilled toward me?” There never was a 
man in the world who undertook anything who did not 
say, ‘‘ The Lord does not help me, and I have fallen 
out here, and fallen out there, and I am unhappy.” 

Another man is in business, and he makes up his 
mind, when he enters the church of Christ, in the fel- 
lowship of the Gospel, that he will live to do good; 
and he means to do good; he tries to do good; and he 
uses his money to do good; and he goes on in that 
way for several years; and by and by he fails. And 
men_say, ‘‘There! If there was any man in the com- 
muntty that ought to be held up, that is the man. How 
generous he was! What a kind heart he had! And 
yet he has failed, and become poor, and will die poor. 
Now, where is the providence that favors a man be- 
cause he is a Christian?’ And there is a good deal 
more of this kind of thinking than I have time to ex- 
pound. 

As I read the New Testament, the great end which a 
man has set before him is not prosperity in this life: 
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it is something a great deal nobler than prosperity. 
Every man is to live with the aim of immortality; or, 
when you come to resolve that into its elements, every 
man is so to live as that he shall be at one with God; 
God-like in his thoughts and purposes and feelings ; and 
he is so to live for the future life as that the expecta- 
tion of it shall be a perpetual stimulus to exertion in 
this life, or shall be a kind of compensation for what- 
ever is erratic or damnatory in the experiences of this 


life. 
In other words, heaven is our home: there we are 


to be perfected. Here we are all of us mere school- 
boys, raw, green, untrained and uneducated. We are 
schooled in this life; and the other life is our home. 
Our Father’s house is there; we are going there to 
live; and whatever may happen to us on the way, the 
strength of faith, the strong conviction, the earnest 
desire or love for the life that is invisible—that is to 
be the leading feature in ourlife; and whatever befalls 
us here, whether it be pleasurable or beneficial, we are 
to take as subject to this highest, chiefest thought of 
all: that we live by faith, and not by sight; by the 
conceptions, the imaginations, which we have of the 
great invisible life beyond this, so that it shall not 
inake much difference to us. 

In the first place we should have such a firm hold 
upon it, such realization of it, such a longing after it, 
such a love for it, that it shall stand in lieu of any ex- 
perience in this world that we may desire. You are 
small here; you will be great enough there. You are 
weak here; you will be strong there. You are sick here; 
there will be no sickness nor sorrow there. You are 
obscure here; you shall shine forth as the stars in the 
firmament of glory there. You are pot understood 
here; there you {shall be in the full fellowship of the 
glorious spirits of all ages. Everything there is a 
compensation for the infelicities that are here. That 
is the first great aim in life. 

Then, next, is the getting along with our fellow men 
while we are inthis life. Howto get on so here as 
that we shall be happy and make happiness all the 
time is the question. Let every man please bis neigh- 
bor to edification; let every man bear other men’s 
burdens; let every man love his neighbor as himself. 
Your business in life is not to gain this, nor to gain 
that, nor to fortify yourselves, nor to get ahead one of 
another, nor to come up one to another; your business 
here is so to carry yourselves as that, at last, you 
shall be in sympathy with the whole people of earth 
around about you. | 

Therefore comes the command of God that while 
you are on the earth, while you are on the way to the 
other life, you shall love your neighbor as yourself, 
and let love have a perfect work. Above all things, 
brethren, put on charity, which is the bond (the belt, 
the girdle) of perfectness, that holds all the other 
raiment together. This is the second element which 
is laid before us in the Gospel. 

Last, and least of all, comes success in the avoca- 
tious, the various businesses‘of life, so far as a true 
Christian life has any relation tu success in this life; 
and as it respects that, the other two things having 
been gained (full faith of the after life, glorious be- 
yond all conception, and full sympathy in going on in 
this life-with our fellow men, so that there shall 
no friction, so that there shall be love, and so that 
there shall be rejoicing in the offices which love be- 
gets), these two things having been established as 
working forces in life, then comes the next question: 
Is there any advantage in religion in the matter of build- 
ing up a man’s outward and worldly estate? Why, so 
far from that, sometimes religion is the very thing that 
prevents a man’s success in his outward estate. There 
is many a man who could be rich if he was not con- 
scientious; but he has too much conscience. There 
is many a man who says, ‘‘ Here I am in a good grain 
region; I have capital; I could make money hand over 
hand (there is not a distillery within five hundred miles 
of him); it would not take me more than ten years to 
become so rich that I could retire from business; and 
then I could use my accumulated fortune to send the 
Gospel to the heathen; and I could do a world of 
work ;” but his conscience says to him, ‘‘ Serving the 
devil is a poor way of serving God; you cannot afford 
to be rich; you cannot affurd to have property.” And 
he is right; for what if he gains the *whole world, # 
he gains it by losing his honor, his truth, his manhood, 
his moral sense? How shall a man justify himself for 
coining his manhood into outside conditions and cir- 
cumstances which are not manly? So a man’s relig- 
jon sometimes stands right in the way of his ever be- 


coming rich. 
But is there no benefit in religion? Doubtless there 


is a great deal of benefit in it—so much so that it is 
declared that ‘‘ godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come.” How, then, is it? Well, there 
are two points which I wish to remark. 

In the first place, a man who clarifies his mind every 
day by commanion with God, a man who every day 


governs the disturbing passions and appetites that are 
in him, a man who every day has moderation in his 
desires and in the pleasures which he seeks, a man 
who has modesty in regard to his own capacity, a man 
who does not think more highly of himself than he 
ought to think—a man, in other words, who is in the 


state of mind that is begotten of the Spirit of the Lord 


Jesus Christ—such a man will have the very best use 
of himself. 


Now, what is it—in the great world that we are. 


looking at—what is it that defeats men’s success? 
Here is a man that-is quick, penetrating, but not cau- 
tious. Here is a man that is very cautious but is not 
courageous. Here is a man that is well balanced in 
these respects; he is cautious and courageous ; and he 
holds things together; and he is conceited; and he 
thinks that he can do ten times as much business as 
he can do; and he is all the time going outside of his 
regular profession; and he wants to become rich.too 
soon by trying to do this thing, that thing and the 
other thing. 

I see men who know very well where the channel is 
that leads into the harbor of New York, but who carry 
experimental keels; and they say, ‘‘ I wonderif I could 
not run out on that side, or if 1 could not put my ship 
through that little channel, or through this estuary?” 
They are experimenting ; and when they get aground, 
then they complain of the difficulties of the harbor, 
while if they had kept a the channel that they knew 
was laid down on the chart they would not have run 
aground. 

If a man is a true Christian, living really for the life 
that is to come, in sympathy with his fellow men, in 
the fear of God and in the love of man, then it is nec- 
essary that he should show the fruit of this by the reg- 
ulation of his disposition, by the calmness of his judg- 
ment, by such a circumscription of bis fortune as that 
it shall suit his own capacity, and by the throwing out 
of pride, and selfishness, and avarice, and greediness, 
which are so bad for the average man in business. 
Any man who pursues this course will find that godli- 
ness is profitable. 

Take a community without Christians in it, without 
churches in it, with nothing in it but mere worldly 
men, and let them run through a whole generation ; 
and put alongside of it, if you please, a Presbyterian 
community, with a hard, rigid conscience, or a plain 
and undemonstrative Quaker community : the one com- 
posed of people who believe in religion and in family 
government or control, another composed of a God- 


‘fearing and man-loving people, and the other composed 


of worldly, enterprising, driving men. Which of these 
communities will come out best at the end of a gener- 
ation? Is there any doubt about it? The thing has 
been proved over and over again. The moral element 
that men so despise is indispensable to long-continued 
success in this world. Even in warfare, a man who 
was as far from religion as any man that ever lived 
on this earth — Napoleon — said that the moral eie- 
ment in his army was worth to him forty thousand 
men; and in general the states of mind that we require 
if we would be at peace with God and our fellow men 
are the very states of mind which, on the average, and 
in large communities, favor prosperity in outward 


things. 
Now the other point which I want to consider is, 


that religion does not undertake to give a wan any- 
thing which he did not have given him by nature at his 
birth. A man who has not the skill of the draughts- 
man, and whose mind has no element of the artist in 
him, may be converted, and may be a good Christian; 
but neither providence nor grace ever fulfilled in him 
the functions tha* are performed by an artist tempera- 
ment. A man may go into business, and be a sincere, 
humble Christian, and he will be a great deal better 
business man than he would have been without these 
qualities ; but if he has not the business sense or 
tact he will not be a good business man anyhow. 
Grace will not make up for deficiency. A man may be 
born in comfortable circumstances in life, and one 
element may be wanting—common sense; and 
if it is wanting grace will not give it to him. There 
is no help for a man who has not common sense. 
There is but one single school for such a man, and that 
is eight feet by three feet. There he may learn how 
to start better on the other side. The Bible always 
implies that a man has good sense; and if he has it 
not, no matter how meek, or how forbeariug, or how 
prayerful, or how benevolent he is, the spiritual qual- 
ities do not make up for the par icular want that is in 


him. 
So, then, a man being a devout and humble Christian 


will manage worldly affairs better than he would have 
done if he had not been a Christian; but if he lacks 


some of the indispensable faculties for the management — 
of worldly affairs, his merely being a Christian will 


not be a substitute for these things. 
Now I will read what Peter says : ; 
Whereby are given unco us great aad precivus 71338 


that by thege ye might he partakers of the divine nature 
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having escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
just (or unregulated desire). And besides this, giving all dili- 
ye ce,add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge temperance (or self-restraint, or self- 
government); and to temperance patience: and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
protherly kindness charity.” 

Here, you see, is a necklaee. If you break the string 
ofa necklace anywhere it is all broken, and it drops 
apart. Here is this aggregation of qualities, as if to 
say, ‘*A Christian must be symmetrical, and must have 
in himself all those qualities from which comes succ- 
ess; success in the realm of faith; success in the social 
realm; success in the physical or business realm. 

So then, the influence of the divine Spirit working 
toward that manhood which has in view the eternity 


of existence; the divine Spirit quickening in us fellow-. 


ship, brotherhood, sympathy, co-operative love toward 
them among whom we live, and all whom we meet on 
the journey of life; the divine inspiration that keeps 
alive the reason, the moral sense, the higher virtues— 
and all of them—these elements, acting together in us, 
will make us not only happy but successful. Yet, if 


you be deficient in any of these respects you will have. 


just as many gaps as there are deficiencies of this kind. 

The Apostle says, ‘‘ What matter? You will have it 
more than made up to yqu.”” But another Apostle says, 
‘‘Put on the whole armor of God.” A man might put 
on the head-piece, the greaves, and the arm-coverings, 
but forget the corslet; and he might as well have for- 
votten the whole armor. Or he might clothe himself 
clear up to the neck, but forget the head-piece—and 
what is the use of all the things that he hason? A 
battle-ax will settle it for him in spite of them. A 
man with all the armor on but one piece is no more 
armed than the man with only one piece of tbe armor. 

All the way through the New. Testament there 
are these intimations. You must have all the quali- 
ties that are needful for this life and for the life that is 
to come. 

An old citizen of Brookiy1 who was buried to-day, 
who was not himself a memier of this church though 
his wife belongs to us, and who died at an age between 
eighty and ninety years, was connected with one of 
the most enterprising and successful firms in New 
York. He amassed a large property and died in abso- 
jute poverty, depending on friends for the daily bread 

that he had; and yet that man had been a benefactor 
for years and years and years. IfI had selected any- 
-body on whom I should have said the blessing of Provi- 
dence would rest, it woti. save been Caleb Harstow. 
His hand was open, his he .it was generous—and that 
He Wa. .vcautious. He erred 
on the side of over-action, or .sconsideration, through 
sympathy. And that was enough. All his possessions 
ran out at that one hole. | 

If you have a cistern or reservoir of water in your 
attic, you only need to have just one hole: that will 
carry off its content... ind so it is in a man’s charac- 
ter: just one single fault will often drain off the whole 
in certain directions. 

But I believe that Mr. Barstow was a man of a true 
Christian spirit; and the twice revolving sun on earth 
has been to him, in the other life, a compensation ; 
and he looks back upon the mournful hours, the pinch- 
ing necessities, and the humiliations that he expe- 
rienced here, and he laughs to scorn the musings and 
the complainings of the later years of his earthly life. 
That inconsideration, that imprudence of sympathy, 
that unregulated charity, worked mischief in him here, 
just as it would in anybody else; but the compensa- 
tion has come to him in one single sweeping day of 
God’s sunlight in the other world. 

Su, then, we are to put on all of Christ; andif we 
failin the common events of life we are not to sup- 
pose that God’s promises have failed, or that there is 
anything in religion which promises success to men in 
spite of temperament, or in spite of adaptation to the 
work of this life, merely and solely by an overruling 
gift of his providence and grace. God’s grace is prom- 
ised to us to cheer us in our losses, to comfort us 
under our burdens, and to enable us to hold out in this 
life; but it does not promis: success to men who are 
not fitted to win success. It does not say that a man 
that is ofa short step shall run with him that is ofa 
long stride. It does not undertake to make up the 
con _.nital differences between man and man. 


—There is a certain period of the soul-culture when 
it begins to interfere with some of the characters of 
typical beauty belonging to the bodily frame, the stir- 
ting of the intellect wearing down the flesh, and the 
Moral enthusiasm burning its way out to heaven 
through the emaciation of the earthen vessel; and 
there is, in this indication of subduing the mortal by 
the immortal part, an ideal glory of perhaps a purer 
and higher range than that of the more perfect. mate- 
rial form. We conceive, J think, more nobly of the 
Weak presence of Paul than of the fair and ruddy 


vountenance of David,—[John Ruskin, 


Inguiring Friends. 


—Was it possible for Christ to sin while upon the earth * If 
it was not, does not bis example lose its force so far as we are 
concerped, and make bis sympatby for usin cur temptations 
void? If it was possible, does not that endanger his divinity ? 

CAMPBELL’S Cross, Ontario, Canada. W. E. H. 

Your question carries you into much deeper metaphysics 
than you imagine. What do you mean by that little word 
‘‘possible”? It bears many meanings. Would it have been 
possible for Washington to turn traitor as Benedict Arnold 
did? Would it have been possible for John Howard to 
perpetrate the cruelties of a Nero? Is it possible for a 
pure woman to give herself up to the life of cruelty and 
lust of a Lucrezia Borgia? Both yes and no. There is no 
external impossibility ; but the whole nature would revolt 
against it. Christ had the same appetites and desires 
which we possess: but they were always kept so under the 
dominance of the spiritual nature and so in allegiance to 
bis God that there was never any hazard of their breaking 
loose. Dismiss from your mind the idea that any natural 
appetite or passion or desire is intrinsically sinful; get 
clearly the idea that sin consists in the wrong exercise of 
any faculty, not in its mere possession ; that destructiveness 
and combativeness may do God service if rightly used, 
and that reverence may lead to superstition and con- 
science to the most infamous cruelty if wrongly used, and 
you will see that temptation may come to the highest and 
noblest nature through faculties and powers which if 
rightly directed and used are not only not wrong tit are 
a part of the divine image. 

—Did Christ resist temptation by any power which we may 
not also have? Wasitas man or as God that Jesus Christ 
atoned for the sins of the world? J.G. W. 

Here are two questions quite distinct. To the first we 
answer that Christ resisted temptation by the same divine 
power which is vouchsafed to his followers; that this truth 
is distinctly implied in all those passages which put his 
temptations and victory over them as an example and en- 
couragement to us; that it does not, therefore, follow that 
it is possible for us to attain to the same perfection; that 
the answer to that question depends, as the answer to 
the question given above, upon the meaning which we at- 
tach to this word ‘“‘possible;” that the life and character of 
Christ are given to the world as a copy is given to a pupil, 
as an ideal to which he is to attain in time and by 
patient continuance in well-doing; that our experience is 
to be that of Paul: ‘‘ not as though I had already attained 
or were already perfect; but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.’’ As to the second question, there is no authority 
for the common theological discrimination between what 
Christ did as man and what he did as God; in all things 
he set forth to us an example both of what God is and 
what we ought to be, for we also ought to be “* imitators of 
God as dear children.” But no man can atone for his fel- 
low-men,. -‘* God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.”’ 


—Would you be kind enough to answer the following in- 
quiry in your esteemed paper: I suppose that the Book of 
Job presents in allegorical form the history of man in regard 
to bis spiritual life, while in obedience or in disobedience, in 
barmopny or in disbarmony with his Creator, according to the 
spirit of the Jewish dispeusation. All divine revelation con- 
sista, 1 suppose, in that we learn to recognize the general 
with the special, the internal principle in the externa! pbe- 
nomenon. The seven sons of Job represent, I suppose, the 
leading will-impulses of man; the three daughters, the cate- 
gories of his spiritual perception, and would correspond to 
the three graces or Christian spiritual influences of faith, 
hope and charity. In the Jast chapter, after Job bas re- 
entered into reconciliation and obedience to God, it is said 
that he called the name of the first daughter “Jemima,” the 
name of the second daughter “ Kezia,”’ the name of the tbird 
“Keren-happuch. Now, my inquiry is, whatis the etymo- 
logical signification of these names, which I suppose are 
Hebrew words, and is there anytbing in their derivation or 
roots which indicates a correspondence with the names of 
faith, bope and charity? The same inquiry I would like to 
make in regard to the names of the three friends of Job: 
Eliphaz, the Temanite, Bildad, the Shuhite, Zophar, the 
Naamathite? J. A. 

The Hebrew indicates that the names were given not 
by Job at God’s direction but by the people, and are sup 
posed by Lange to have been given on account of their 
great beauty. Jemima means dove; Kezia is equivalent 
to cassia, an aromatic plant used in anointing and perfum- 
ery; Keren-happuch signifies a paint horn, a reference to 
the custom of painting practiced almost universally in the 
East. The meanings of the names of the three friends of 
Job are as follows; Eliphaz, God his strength; Bildad, son 
of contention; Zophar, probably the sparrow, or the 
twitterer. We regard the Book of Jobas a dramatic poem, 
probably with a dramatic foundation, and these names as 
allegorical ; we do not agree with your interpretation. 

—Please tell me through your paper whether the words 
translated in Gen. ii., 7,“ life’ and “ living” are ever used in 
regard to apimal life. The misery and disappointments of 
this life force me to cling to the certainty of sometbing here- 
atter, but I want to find it in God’s Word. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

The term “living soul” is used of water and land animals 
in Gen. i., 20, 21, 24. But it is nowhere else indicated that 
God breathed into them the breath of life. This, says 
Murphy, “* expresses the spiritual] and principal element in 
man, which is not formed, but breathed by the Creacor 
into the bodily form of man.” Lange expresses the same 
idea more poetically: ‘‘ It is as though He had waked him 
into life with aykiss. It evidently means the impartation 
of the divine life, on which depends the divine kinmanship 
of wan,” For the evidence of man’s immortality jook 


into the New Testament rather than into the Old. It was 
Christ, not Moses, that brought light and immortality to 
light. 


Correspondence. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
Editor of The Christian Union: : 

DEAR Sir: I have greatly valued the religious teachings 
of your paper, and have felt them to be a most important 
help to weak and doubting and troubled souls. Many 
points of difficulty have been made so plain that I look to 
you with much hope touching snother that I have not 
seen treated. Suppose the case of a man whose every 
instinct has always revolted against ceremonial] and sym- 
bolic observances; who could only feel pity for full-grown 
men marching in processions and wearing aprons, carry- 
ing a book, a pole or a saber, and spilling some grains of 
wheat on a stone, with great solemnity, to symbolize some 
other thing that words have been purposely made to ex- 
press; who can never without a sense of shame see tre 
honorable justices of our highest national court stalking 
through the corridor of the Capitol in black gowns; and 
who has always been attracted by Christian worship and 
teaching only in proportion as it has appealed simply to 
the mind and Heart and discarded ceremonial and pageant- 
ry. Suppose such a man becomes moved in his heart 
with a tender love for the Lord Jesus Christ, and a desire 
to identify himself with his worshipers. But at the door 
of every church stand the baptismal font and the com- 
munion table—things that have always marred religious 
services for him by offering a spectacle where the simple 
worship of a beart filled with love and adoration ssemed 
to him the only proper thing. He hesitates and waits, 
while his desire to join the visible church becomes stronger; 
and finally, hoping that in submitting himself to those — 
ordinances he will be able to see in them what others see, 
he consents, praying that God will accept and -teach him. 
He is baptized and is received into the church, and par- 
takes of the sacraments, struggling with himself all the 
while to realize in those things the sacred character that 
should invest everything doné in such a name. But he fails 
utterly. He is blessed ir the communion of Christian 
people, and is hfted and strengthened by the services—the 
preaching, the prayers, the singing—everything that ex- 
presses in language which he can understand the fact of 
the love of God to men and the duty of the love of men to 
God. At every recurring communion season, however, he 
feels more and more that it is an absurd ceremony, humili- 
ating for him as a hollow pretense to satisfy other men’s 
consciences, and which for him todo in such a sacred name 
is blasphemy; and therefore he must absent himself from 
it. Then he is reminded tbat he has taken a vow and has 


no right to do that; and is told that his doubts are a fatal 


heresy. Now, can you tell me what such a man is to doin 
such circumstances? His whole soul cries out against the 
idea that he had noright to unite with the church, and 
yet all Christendom says so, I suppose. His soul revolts 
at adopting as worship what no poetry of expression, and 
uo interpretation, and no seeking of his own has been able 
to make appear as worsbip to him, and yet Christendum 
says he ought. What can he do? 
Sincerely yours, 


G. C. 8. 
A symbol is simply one mode of expressing thought 
or feeling. I may like to have my children demonstra- 
tive; but I should not think of compelling them to 
kiss me good-night by law and penalty. Christ wished 
to be remembered. He wished to have one occasion 
in which he should have his disciples meet with him 
inthe spirit, undisturbed by human teachers; in which 
they should look on him not through the lenses of an- 
other mind. As he gathered his eleven about him at 
the Last Supper for a more sacred conference than 
that of his preaching on the Mount of Beatitudes or by 
the sea-shore, so he still gathers his own into groups 
and assemblies for meditative communion, when we 
may be still and hear him in our own hearts. This 
should be the spirit of the Lord’s Supper; but it is not 
always, nor to all persons. If to your imagination 
Christ is not present, if no sacred associations cluster 
about the Communion, if it is an occasion not for 
sacred meditation but for indifference or even revolt, 
and other occasions give you that nearness of access to 
Christ which the Communion gives to your co-disciples, 
you ought to have liberty to follow the bent of your 
own nature. To drive reluctant members to the com- 
munion table is an act of ecclesiastical sacrilege. Your 
pastor rightly inquires if your absence is a sign of 
spiritual indifference; there his right ends; to your 
own Master you must stand or fall. But, on the other 
hand, you have worked your conscience into a morbid 
state on the subject. If your absence disturbs your 
brethren in Christ why should you disturb them? 
Christ understands you. If the symbol is nothing to 
you and is much to them, why not join with them in it 
for their sake, if not for your own? You forget Paul’s 
wide and wise declaration, *‘ For in Jesus Christ neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision; 
but a new creature.” There is no virtue in going to 


the Communion table, except as it proves to be a real 
means of grace; but neither is there any virtue in stay- 
ing away. Our advice to you, therefore, is to go, and 
if the bread and wine are unmeaning symbols, take the 
time of quiet for prayer and meditation that will not 
he upmeaning. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


DR. DEXTER ON CONGREGATIONALISM.a 
This work differs from the elaborate Historical 


Memorials of Hanbury or the Histories of Punchard— 
-and Waddingto” in that it throws new light on ‘‘cer- 


tain recon site, neglected or disputed passages.” At 
the same time it gives a vivid outline of the great 
features of the history of Congregationalism, and an 
estimate of its most essential principles, its present 
condition, its future prospects, and what should be 
done to perfect it. 

Among the points on which new light has been 
thrown are the state of degradation to which the Papal 
and English hierarchy had reduced the nation, and 
which made the effort to organize a pure and free 
church indispensable ; the life, character and principles 
of Robert Browne; the import, influence and author 
of the Martin Mar-prelate tracts, the interior history 
of the English Congregational churches in Holland, 
and the controversy on the subject of Ruling 
Elders in England, Holland and America. On 
historical questions it is worthy of great praise for 
its exteut and thoroughness of invstigation of all 
accessible sources of evidence, and for its utter superi- 
ority to the prejudices of past ages as to Brownism. 

Brownist was for centuries a name of odium, as Ab- 
olitionist used to be. In 1841 Punchard said, mildly 
but truly, ‘‘ The general principles embraced by Browne 
were essentially the same which are now known in 
Great Britain and America as Congregationalism,”’ 
but this was not emphasized and enforced upon the 
world. But Dr. Dexter makes it vivid and burns it 
into the convictions of his readers that the system 
of democratic church government as it is now held, 
including councils, was fully developed by Browne, 
and was rejected by_a popular prejudice against democ- 
racy, and that all the divisions and failures of the 
early Congregational chruches arose from the attempt 
to organize a Congregational church with a Presby- 
terian board of ruling elders, who should govern the 
church, and in fact, be the church. This system he 
calls Barrowism, and shows that in different degrees it 
was held by Johnson and Ainsworth at Amsterdam, 
and in a still milder form by Robinson at Leyden, and 
by John Cotton, and Hooker, and all the Fathers of 
of New England, and by the Cambridge Platform, and 
always with injurious effects. His account of the man- 
ner in which this system was exploded by John Wise, 
Samuel Mather, and Nathaniel Emmons, who at the 
same time did not know that they were reintroducing 
Brownism, is one of deep interest and great value. 
The truth on this subject has never been so boldly 
presented and thoroughly vindicated before. To un- 
derstand this fully it is necessary to read and digest 
Lectures 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Dr. Dexter has also invested the ecclesiastical writ- 
ings of early Congregationalists with new interest. 
To a man who lives only in this age they seem intoler- 
ably dull and stupid. Nor can any one see their full 
power and worth till he forms a conception of the 
spiritual bastile in which the human race had been 
confined for ages, and then sees that every principle of 
Congregationalism was a magazine of dynamite pow- 
der to explode it from its foundation and scatter it in 


ruins. 
It seems simple to say that atrue church should be 


composed of none but regenerated men. But this ex- 
ploded the system of unregenerate parish churches, on 
which the State church rested. It seems no great 
thing to say that any competent body of Christians, 
united by a covenant to worship God and keep his 
laws, is a church, and can have access to God directly, 
and appoint its own officers, aad celebrate its own 
worship and sacraments. But if this is so the claims 
of every despotic hierarchy are exploded, and men are 
emancipated and have all that is involved in the glori- 
ous prerogative, ‘‘ freedom to worship God.” 

Sublimer ends than those early Congregationalists 
were contending for cannot be conceived; and itisa 
great merit of Dr. Dexter that in his opening lecture 
he has thrown a vivid light on the malignant system 
which then had darkened, debased and enslaved man- 
kind, and enabled his readers to understand the sublime 
aims of the early Congregationalists, and the magni- 
tude of the battle they were fighting for mankind. This 
true view clothes their writings with new interest, and 
invests them with perennial glory. They were aim- 
ing at a pure and holy church, in fellowship with 
God; a true mother of mankind, and not a harlot, rid- 
ing on a beast and corrupting the earth with her 
abominations. 

Large portions of the work are the result of personal 
investigation of localities, records and manuscripts in 


1The Congregationalism of the last three hundred years, as 
seen tn its literoture: With especial reference to certain re- 
condite, neglected or disputed passages. In twelve lectures, 
with a bibliographical appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexter: 
Harper & Brothers, 1880. 


England and Holland. The first full insight into the 
heart of Robert Browre is given by aid of a recently dis- 
covered autobiography, and several of his treatises 
unknown before. The view of the Martin Mar-prelate 
documents is more radical than ever before given. 
Their influence was to shake the authority of the bish- 
ops, and Barrowe was probably their author. The 
interior life of the churches in Amsterdain is revealed 
more fully than before by the discovery of a long lost 
history by George Johnson, brother of Francis. 

Every document of every kind that unveils the real 
life of past generations has been sought for with great 
success, and skilfully used, so that the student has a 
well founded assurance that he sees the real facts of 
the case, and not a colored partisan theory. 

The whole work is the result of immense labor, and, 
with the bibliographical appendix, is indispensable to 
every one who would have clear and accurate concep- 
tious of the past history and present state, character 
and prospects of Congregationalism. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


The Atlantic for September brings to a satisfactory close 
Mr. Aldrich’s Stillwater Tragedy.” It isa little surpris- 
ing that a writer whose fancy is so delicate and graceful 
should choose a tragedy at all for his subject, and that hav- 
ing chosen it he should not invest 1t with more mystery 
and surprise. In the latter element it is by no means 
equal to some of Mr. Aldrich’s previous stories. A very 
clever story of the episodical style is Ellen W. Olney’s 
**Au Sérieux.’”’ One may read it with interest, not for 
the sake of the ending, which is consistent and therefore 
unsatisfactory, but for the delineations of life and charac- 
ter, which, if somewhat exaggerated, are bright and keen. 
The weightiest article in this issue is a political essay by 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, in which be argues for the responsibility 
of the individual, ‘‘ not to a party cry but to the principles 
of political rascality as the basis of American goverment.” 
As an exposition of the views of the ‘‘scratchers,’’ who 
revolted last Fall against the election in this State of Gov. 
Cornell, it is interesting reading. In the way of reviews 
there are articles upon ‘Sir Walter Scott,’’ ‘‘ Music,” 
‘**Recent American Fiction,’’ ‘‘ Goldwin Smith’s Cowper,” 
‘* Mr. White’s Books,” and the Contributors’ Club.——Lip- 
pincott’s furnishes, in the September number, its usual va- 
riety of articles of travel, comprising a sketch of a little 
known region among the Florida lakes, a paper on ‘‘ Canoe- 
ing on the High Mississippi,” and one describing ‘‘ A Ville- 
giatura in Asisi,’’ Ly tbe author of ‘‘Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece.’”’ There are two short stories: ‘‘Mrs. Pinckney’s Gov- 
erness,’’and ‘‘The Ruin of Me,’’ end a valuable chapter upon 
in Mrs. Campbell's ‘* Studies in the Slums.’’——The 
most interesting as it is the introductory feature of Scrib- 
ner’s is the second article upon Dickens and his works, in 
which the localities of his.various novels are being sketched 
from life. Then in the paper before us we bave the Bull 
Inn at Rochester, where Mr. Jingle’s appropriation of Mr. 
Winkle’s coat provoked the duel with the sanguinary Dr. 
Slammer; the White Hart Inn, where Mr. Pickwick dis- 
covered Sam Weller; Doctors’ Commons, where Mr. 
Weller, senior, was inveigled a second time into matri- 
mony; Goswell Street, where Mrs. Bardell let out her 
apartments for single gentlemen, and upon which, throw- 
ing open his chamber windows, ‘Samuel Pickwick burst like 
another sun from his slumbers”; Dotheboys Hall —the scene 
of Mr. Squeers’s atrocities; the theater at Portsmouth, 
on whose boards Nicholas Nickleby made his appear- 
ance with the Crummles family and the Infant Phenom- 
enon; and the house of Ralph Nickleby—cold, gloomy and 
forbidding, like its miserly owner. An edition of Dickens 
illustrated with these pictures would lend the wonderful 
tales an added mterest. Among the other interesting con- 
tents of this pumber is a valuable paper on the value of 
vivisection, presenting an opposite view from that taken 
by the author of ‘** Does Vivisection Pay?’ in the July 
‘* Scribner’s’ and reaching substantially this conclusion : 
‘*The continued progress of medical science is alone possible 
through vivisection, and without it our medical knowledge, 
except in certain special directions, will become as crystal- 
line as that of the Chinese.’’——Harper’s for September is 
evriched with some of Mr. Hamilton Gibson's most charm- 
ing sketches, his subject this time beiug the summer wild 
flowers and grasses. His treatment of them is marked by 
his u:sual delicacy and conscientious care. A paper on the 
family of George III., chiefly made up from the recently 
published life of Mme. D’Arblay and plentifully illus- 
trated with fac-similes of old engravings, gives an interest- 
ing picture of the domestic life of that monarch. Another 
biographical article also beautifully illustrated is by E. L. 
Didier on the Three American Graces; to wit, Elizabeth, 
Mary and Louisa Caton, who became respectively Lady 
Stafford, the Marchioness of Wellesley and the Duchess of 
Leeds. 


Science of Life; or, Animal and Vegetable Biology. By 
the Rev. J. H. Wythe, A.M., M.D. (Phillips & Hunt.) 
This book in the main consists of definitions and short 
descriptions of the different classes and orders into which, 
for convenience of study, plants and animals are divided. 
In the preface the writer remarks that ‘a text-book must 
of necessity be a compilation of facts.” In this compila- 
tion he bas drawn largely from Huxley, Haeckel and otbh- 
ers, though he argues strongly against their theories and 
convictions, declaring that they have not a single fact to 
prove them—‘‘ only a theory which all known facts render 
improbable.”” Before entering upon a description of the 
various groups of plants and animals several chapters are 
spent in discussing the nature of life. Beale is quoted on 


the one hand, and Haeckel and Huxley on the other. But 
the author settles for himself the much- vexed question by 
reiterating that ‘‘living things are sparks of spiritual ex. 
istence;’’ ‘‘life is the activity of a personal Creator.” 
This assertion is undoubtedly sufficient to satisfy many 
minds besides his own, as many asking what thunder igs 
are satisfied with the answer that it is the voice of God. 
But any one wishing to get an idea of the great biological 
problems of to-day had better go to the fountain heads, 
where he can take in according to his capacity. As to the 
work as a text-book: going over the definitions and de- 
scriptions of the whole range of subjects is an unfortunate 
way to begin the study of biology or of any other science. 
Tbe memory chiefly is brought into activity, and when 
what is memorized is forgotten nothing is left behind. Un- 
doubtedly, however, this book will be useful to some in 
awakening an interest and leading to further study. | 


The History of Cyrus the Great and Alexander the Great. 
By Jacob Abbott. With references and appendix by Lyman 
Abbott. Chautauqua edition. (Harper & Bros.) In this 
editiov of this well-known bistory two volumes have been 
bound inone, They have been carefully revised and the 
few errors detected have been corrected and an appendix 
has been added embodying the results of recent researches 
bearing upon the history of these two heroes and their 
respective epochs. The lives of Cyrus and Alexander 
were wisely selected by the Chautauqua committee as in — 
some sense introductory to a general knowledge of history, 
the conquest of Cyrus being historically the starting point 
of European life and that of Alexander'the preparation for 
a general diffusion of Grecian literature and philosophy, 
and therefore for the spread of Christianity. The notes 
add to the value of the original work and the two vol- 
umes are sold at the same price as one volume in the regu- 
lar edition. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—And now they tell us that Dr. Geikie is Dr. Jee-ky. 

—The poet Saxe takes the death of his wife very much 
to heart. 

—A putting down of obscene literature has been begun 
in Paris. It was time. 

—Charles Dudley Warner has been making a tour of the 
Delaware Valley on horseback. 

—Mr. James Greenwood, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual,”’ is 
editing an English railway journal. 

—The publication of the revised New Testament has 
been postponed till the spring of 1881. 

—Mr. Ruskin is going to publish two volumes of his let- 
ters on various public and social topics. 

—A narrative of the events of the past few months in 
Macedonia is about to be published in London. 

—Griffith & Farran’s ‘‘ Favorite Library ” is a capital 
one for children. There are three volumes in it. 

—Mr. Carlyle is very proud of a new grand-niece, whose 
advent has seemed to give life a new zest for him. - 

—The late Sexton Brown of Grace Church, New York, 
figures in Mr. George William Curtis’s ‘‘ Potiphar Papers.” 

—A new Arabic commentary on Isaiah, nm manuscript, 
has been discovered in the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
burg. 

—‘*‘ Have you Homer’s Odyssey?” asked a customer of a 
Boston bookseller the other day. ‘‘ No,” was the reply, 
‘*but we have Owen’s.’”’ 

—Druwn University ic calling for a hetter knowledge of 
the English language and liierature as a requ site to ad- 
mission to that institution. 

—Prof. E. H. Palmer's new translation of the Koran is 
about ready to take its place in Prof. Max Miiller’s *'Sa- 
cred Books of the East.”’ 

—The Princess ‘‘ Dora d’Istria” is the lion of the day at 
Swampscott, Mass., and is rapidly gathering the materials 
for ber book on the United States. 

—The English critics are finding a good deal of fault 
with Mr. J. R. Green’s expanded ‘* History of the English 
People,’’ now complete in four volumes. 

—Mr. James Redpath is writing to the New York 
‘**Tribune’’ some interesting letters from Ireland on pres- 
ent distresses in that much-troubled country. 

—Thomas Clark, sole surviving partner of the famous 
Edinburgh theological publishing house of T. & T. Clark, 
has taken his son, John Maurice Clark, into partnership. 

—Tne new “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is gettiog a goud 
deal of effective advertising by reason of Prof. Robertson 
Smith's ‘* heretical’ articles in it, which continue to vex 
the theologians. 

—Col. S. D. White, late of the British army in India, 
has written a “ History of the Reign of Charles I, the 
Commonwealth, and Protectorate of Olives Cromwell,” 
which will shortly be sent to press. 

—The second edition of Bellows’s ‘* Pocket Freneh Dic- 
tionary” has reached its twentieth thousand. It ought to 
be a good book of its kind The London ‘* Spectator” says 
that as a pocket dictionary it is ‘‘ without a rival.” ; 

—Material for a new volume of sketches by Charles 
Dickens has been unearthed by Mr. Bentley. It is entitled 
‘*The Mudfog Papers, etc.,’’ and will be printed here, uD- — 
der special arrangement, in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

—Mr. A. W. Thayer, U. 8. Consul at Trieste, is about 
finishing the third volume of his ‘‘ Life of Beethoven,”’ thé 
pnblication of which may be expected before the close of 
the present year. An English version of the original Ger 
man is contemplated by the author. 

—Another new work, English, designed to show the 5 
sential unity of scientific, philosophical and religious truth, 
is Dr. Richard Budd Painter’s “Science a Stronghold of 
Belief,” published in a 10s. 6d, volume by Sampson, Low 
& Co. Theauthorisan old student of his subject, and this 
work is the first of a series. 
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IN THE MAINE WOODS. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


many holes have been bored 

into the Maine woods, but this time I 
have put the augur into anew place. What 
a change from je moorlands of Nantucket 
and the sands of Cape Cod to the mountains 
which stand round about Mooselucmaguntic 
and the forest solitudes amidst which the 
useful Androscoggin takes its rise! ‘*Twelve 
miles from a lemon,” wrote Gail Hamilton. 
Iam not that far from a lemon, for friend 
Hinckley, of whom The Christian Union has 


heard before, came rowing into Camp Bemis 


this evening with a paper bag full of that 
cooling fruit; but we are twelve miles, or 
thereabouts, from a post office, twenty or 
thirty miles from a raiJroad,and mainly 
connected with civilization by buckboard 
alone. 

Let me tell you about this new corner of 
the Maine wilderness, and of our way of 
getting into it: 

Stage the first. Twelve miles by stage 
from the Maine Central R. R. station of 
Wilton back into Weld. None of your aris- 
tocratic yellow Concord co:ches this, such 
as would delight the eyes of a member of 
the New ,York Coaching Club; but a com- 
mon-place mountain wagon with three seats, 
two horses,and curtains up at the sides. And 
such a ride in the twilight hours of a cool 
August evening up into the mountains, and 
the shadows and the night! First, along a 
tier of tidy farms, rich with grass-lands and 
corn-fields; then slowly up ‘hight of 
land,” the mountains creeping together be- 
fore us as we ascen:, and finally down at a 
rattling pace into the gloom that has gath- 
ered over the village,through which the pale 
lights of the cottage and the store and the 
inn gleam with a hospitable air. Do you 
know where thére is a better country tavern 
than this of Weld? I don’t. Parlor neat and 
bed-room clean and cozy; a supper impro- 
vised but satisfying, and a breakfast of oat- 
meal and cream, fried chicken and black- 
berries, and excellent. coffee, such as you 
might go far to find elsewhere. 

Stage the second. A wagon ride of ten 
miles into Byron. We are at the end of 
public routes, and are fortunate in finding 
a Byron man, returning inthe early morn- 
ing, who takes us in his rough wagon as far 
as he goes toward our destination. The 
scenery of Weld is magnificent. A beau- 
tiful pond, seven miles long and three 
broad, lies in a deep basin, fronted on the 
north by a magnificent range of craggy 
and storm-seamed mountains, through 
which a single notch opens to allow the 
passage of the rough highway. The drive 
is lonely but picturesque; steadily up, up, 
up, ULL] auotuer vf land” is sour 
mounted, and then as steadily down, down, 
down, into the valley beyond. No house 
for miles. No fields. We passa man going 
into a clearing for a day’s work, his bush 
scythe over one shoulder, his gua over the 
other. ‘‘ Bears bave been seen in the 
woods,” he tells us, and he is going pre- 
pared. Wemeet a solitary pair of travelers 
going the other way. We pass ove cabin 
where a party of tishermen, who came in a 
little ahead of us, have left their teams, 
posting up a notice to the owner, who is ab- 
sent, that should he return and find his 
premises invaded, he may understand who 
his visitors are. Two hours of slow driving 
bring us to the end of the road we are fol- 
lowing, and in the barnyard we alight, 
shoulder our traps, and set out on foot. 

Stage the third. Ten miles of tramping 
by a logging road, passable only for thatship 
of the forest, the buck board, and through 
an uabroken forest all the way. Before 
‘entering on this final stage of our trip we 
first strike the last house on another road 
a mile and a half across the pastures and 
the woods, and stop there for an hour’s rest 

anda mountain dinner. Then off for an 
afternoon of steady tramping. The first 
four miles are along a rugged, winding and 
continually ascending path, up still another 
“hight of land.’’ Occasional rifts in the 
foliage give us inspiring glimpses of the 
wilderness around—a varied sea of green 
and blue. No sound but the occasional 
tapping of a wood-pecker or chattering of 
a squirrel breaks the silence. Butterflies 
hover around us. Thecool spring bubbles 
forth from beneath the roots of a large tree 
at our side, and we are glad to stop and 
drink and rest. At one time a sound 
of voices in the distance heralds the 
approach of a buckboard, drawn by two 
horses and carrying a party of nine women 
and children just coming out of camp. 
They go bumping and shaking and swaying 


by, brown as berries and happy with the 
health which their week in the woods has 
invigorated. The path stretches on, the 
miles get longer, the feet get weary; but we 
push on, and the end comes at last. The 
sparkling waters of the ‘‘ Big Lake” gleam 
through the trees, the bleached roofs of 
Camps Bema come into view, and witha 
shout and a cheer our day’s work is done. 
Camps Bema. At the foot of Lake Moose- 
lucmaguntic, ten miles from Rangely as the 
crow flies, but twenty as the boats run, 
stand the dozen log cabins which consti- 
tute Camps Bema. A frame vottage 
known as Hayford Lodge has been added 
to the group this season. The pictur- 
esque line of buildings stand on the very 
shore of the great lake, under a few trees 
that the woodsman’s ax has spared, with 
only the wilderness all around. No civiliza- 
tion here, except the ample hospitalities 
which our old friends, Mr. Hinckley and his 
wife, know so well bow to provide! The 
huge open fire is all the evening company 
we ask for; great strips of birch bark 
‘‘paper’’ the walls of our two-roomed cabin; 
and squirrels and rabbits in place of rats 
and mice scamper overhead and behind. A 
ravenous appetite and a sound sleep bring 
the reward of our day’s adventure. 

The way we have taken is not the most 
direct way to Hayford Lodge and Camps 
Bema. The Grand Trunk Railroad and its 
Buckfield Branch bring the ordinary visitor 
to the village of Canton, thirty miles away; 
the Byron stage and Mr. Houghton’s buck- 
boards do the rest, even to Mr. Hinckley’s 
very doors. But whether you ride or, as 
we have done, ride and walk, it is good to 
be here. CHANNING. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[ The receipt - all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly bed 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in cases. 

HARPER & BROS. 

‘* White Wings: A Yachting Romance.” By 
William Black. Bound in cloth and illus- 
trated with full paged wood cuts, and in 
Franklin Square Library Series. 

**Four Centuries of English Letters.’’ By 
W. Baptiste Scones. Cloth; 573 pages; selec- 
tions from the correspondence of one bun- 
dred and fifty writers, from the period of the 
Paston Letters (middie of tbe 15th century) 
to the present day. 

**Modern France.”’ 
Half Hour Series. 

MACMILLAN & CO. 


Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories.”’ By 
Mrs. Herman Gaskoin, and edited by the Rev, 
G. F. Maciear, D. D.; relating to the lives of 
St. James the Greater, St. Pauland St. John 
the Divine Price 30 cents. 

“Tne Parables of Our Lord,” interpreted 
in view of their relaiion toeach other. By 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D. Price $2. 

“Passages from the Prose Writings of 
Matthew Arnold.”’ Extracts from essays, etc., 
on literary, political, social, philosophical and 
religious subjects. Price $1 50. 


GEORGE H. ELLIs. 
“The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.” 
By Ezra Abbott, D.D., LL D. Price $1.50. 
GInN & HEATH. 
“The Life of Agricola.’’ By Tacitus. Edited 


by William Francis Allen, A. M., and Intro- 
duction to Latin Composition, by the same. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON. 
*“The Skin in Health and Disease.” By L. 
Duncan Bulklicy, M.D. One of the series of 
American Health Primers. Price 50c. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 

The Life of Winfield Scott Hancock.’ By 
the Rev. D. K. Junkin, D.D., and Frank H. 
Norton. Cloth, 398 pages. Steel-plate engrav- 
ing. 


By Oscar Browning. 


CoLBy & RICH, BOSTON. 


‘**TImmortality; or, Future Homes and 
Dwelling Places.” By J. M. Peebles, M.D.,a 
Spiritualist. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


BY H. BRB. PALMER. 


In Your Classes and Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


Wide-swake Teachers assure us that Tae SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. Patmer’s Music Books. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents po if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


‘* What Lack I Yet?’ 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to * Difficulties of a De- 


ist.” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


ering Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Price, $1 per Flundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
22 Washihgten Square, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


($1.25.) By Dr. W. O. 


The Anthem Harp. 
‘Perkins. (Just out.) 

A new book intended as a successor for ** Perkins’s 
Anthem Book,” published some years since and which 
was a decided success. The new book contains music 
perfectly within the reach of common choirs, and is 
destined to have a great sale. 

DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 
books for SINGING CLASSES; recently published, 
already very popular, and worthy of universal adop 
tion: 

The Temple. ($1.00. By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 


The Voice of Worship. ($1.0.) By L. O. Euer- 
SON. 


Johnson's Method for Singing Classes, (0 
cents.) By A. N. JOHNSON. 


The Temple contains an excellent Singing Schoo 
Course, and a large number of Glees, Sougs, Sacred 
Tunes and Anthems tor ractice, and tor use in 
classes. L. O. Emerson’s Veice of Worshi ~—_ 
exactly the same end in view as the other, but 
different method, and enirely different 
Johuson’s Method is for thuse who wish a low- 
priced beok; is admirably simple and clear, has 

poney of music, and has a thorough course in Note 
teading 


Ee” Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., NEw YORK. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 
ey POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with, 670 engravings 
trom original desigus.Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Correcied. lémo, 678 pages. Tack Gilt Edge . Price 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. © laxton & Co.,Phila. 


d go fishing, because at buyers are sup 
ding our books, because 
tion ef 4000 volumes a day, not counti 


August Opportunities. 


e@ash, are received during August, as follows; 


will be completed by October. 


remaining volumes when completed 
segs Sy" at once, if not satisfactory. 
CI remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be s 
curiosities they are in ng by eve 


hem are in type smaller 


ciate g books are. -enera 
when prices are 7 as the Revolution makes them. 


Stop Thief! 


hes’ 
* Life of Christ” for $8.00—our pric e is 0 ce 


Qn the advertising columns of its several Christian Advoeates 
Biblical Literature” from 
Unab 


paying co 


Library, of Universal 21 $10. 50. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols 

Macaulay’s History of England, 3 ols. * $1. 50. 
Macaulay’ s Life and Letters, 50 ce 

Macaulay’s ‘ta sand Poems, 3 cone $1. 80. 

r clopeedia of En Literature, 4 vols, $2. 
Knight’s History of England, 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., 208 -50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents 

s Bible Concordance, 31, 000 references (prepar- 


), $2. 

Library of hy, 2 vols., 50 cents. 
Book of Fables, Aso ., illus., 50 ce 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 60 

espeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 
Works of V ingil, tran translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 
The Koran of hammed, by Sale, cents. 
Adventures of [Des Quixote, Ules., 50 cents. 
Arabian 50 cents 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ ss, illus., 50 cents. 
Robinson Crosoe, illus., cents. 


editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 
mit 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 
AGENCIES: 


have done likewise. The L 
iths of the year for dealers hand- 
people believe in it. Letters have come to us like a flood; telegrams from dealers have 
come like the day before Christmas, calling for more books, and gaickly. (ur bindery is now taxed for the —_ 
oe on and we are taking iminediate steps to doubie its capacity, to 
with orders. All Revolutions seek volunteers, and it has been the 
polic y of The Literary Revolution from the start to give special rewerd to ear! 
volunteers in its support. It offers special terms to all whose orders, wit 


has made the t July one of the st 
t 


trated the list ‘is Bunyan’s 

**Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ price six cents; and ** Private T eatricals”’ (humorous ents— 

stories not plays), by author of “ ‘ Sparrowgrass Papers,” price, two cents. 

Notwithstan he amazingly low prices of these pam yhlets, the y pay 

Revolution does not humbug by pretense of — 
I onest enough to be willing to 


* are to blame that there is — and could inflnence the passing of such a law 


$2.00. The people may pronounce the verdict who is gt 
General General Grant once said that the best way to get ric 
they chose We believe that the author of a box 


Stories and Ballad 


The Literary Revolution. 


9 It is a method of placing literature, of the best class only, Neos we reach of every one. 
at S t! ag are reduced in pricg to but a fraction of their cone. roy re. July is supposed 
to the Dull Mont 4 Hh year. Booksellers close sh 


July Victories. 


Chambers s Encyclopedia. 


verbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil at handsomely bound 
in cloth for $7.50; the same printed on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in half R 
315.00. The first eleven volumes are ready for delivery. Vv. 


— gilt top, price 
olume 12 will be ready Aug. 15. volumes 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


To all whose orders and money are received during the month of August. we will supply the 15 volumes, in 
cloth, for $6.50, and in half Russia, gilt top, for $13.00. The volumes issued wiil be sent at once by express, the 


A specimen volume in cloth wiil be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and may be 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA” comprises the first 15 volumes of our‘ ere of Universal Knowledge,” and 
sold separately when S lis 
To illustrate and demonstrate the superior literary and typograp widen’ character of our books, 
aruda anal prices are low beyond comparison with the cheapest books ever before 
lished, we publish tweive noon in pamphiet form and send 
ry one, even if they were not intrinsically valuable, 4 might be ex- 
yee ted, they are selling by the million. All the following aré un: — d,and none of 
than brevier. Ph ay all of them have he 00 S, 
ublished by other ‘Rouses “ from $1.00 to 41.25 each. a “ Life of Frederick 


postpaid asivilows. As mere 


ents. 


retofore been 


he Great,”’ on ‘** Life of Robert Burns,” Thos. Hughes’ “‘ Manliness of Christ,’ John Stwart 3 “Chapters on 
Socialism,”’ een of weet". Life, by Lamartine ; ** Leaves from the Dairy of an Old Lawyer’’—short, t rilling, 
laughable, pathetic stories—each complete. price three cents. ** The Light of Asia,” ey 
00 S, ents “dwin Arnold; **Baron Munchausen’s Travels and Surprising Adventures,” “¥ 
° a Wakefield,” by Oliver Goldsmith ; 
. by Ellen Tracy Alden, each five cents. Closin 


**Stories and Ballads for Folk,” 


Cents. 


us a good profit. The Li 

People who have adie enough to appre- 
pay for them, and they can afford to pay 
In this connection it is proper to mention a few facta. 


Some millionaire publishers have been adding to our fame and pe oe friends by 
us They ¥ pay y (whe n they please ?) foreign authors c copy righ 
ug 


of 


How much did 

difference! His letter to ussays “nothing.” Seribner’s Monthly attacked us recently, ¢ alling 

us Cheap John Publishers, The same electrotypers and printers that do their work are wouking also 0 Is us, He you 
want no books more beautiful than are some of ours. The great Methodist Book Concern has refused us space eve 


**Manliness of Christ sell ou f ‘ls H How 
much of the 97 cents id 23 get, do you think?! Another published Gie kie’ 
nta. r. Giekie get of the $7.50 


n 
Why? Our books are s> cheap they contrast with and 


injure the sale of theirs. We a Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary ” from $3.0 to 5v cents ; Kitto’s “Cyclo lia i 
10.00 to #2.00; and Young’s Wan 
rid "of religious literature, the greatest work of the kind which the century has produc ed, Pan $15.00 to 
lilty of -we, or the millionaire publishers. 


‘Analytical Concordance to the ible,” “t 


fa bad law isto enforce it. If the 


rant want of an international copyright is a wrong to foreign authors, American publishers 


uickly if 


isas much entitled to absolute property in it the world 


over as is the opt oe of any other product of the or or brain. Ww e vote for a law to give him << ——_ peak 


successfu rhb or now Sb But Bunyan, Goldsmith, Milton and Viren are no longer wanting ot Re and 


"Standard ‘Books. 


Ald 50 cents. 
Karl in Land: illus., 50 ce 


nin. 
Tairie’s Histor of E nglish 75 cents. 
Cecil’ Boo Natural Histo AD, 

Sayings, by a r of § Sparrowgrass Par Papers, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Pos tical V orks, 

Kitto’s lopeedia of Bib. L iterature, vols., $2. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.25. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (new edition ready soon), 


50 cents. 
Works of Flavius Josephus 
Comic History of U. Ho illus., 50 cents. 
Health by Exercise, “Dr. Geo. H. “Pay! lor, 40 cents. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor. 35 cents. 
ibrary Magazine, 10 cents a No. $l a 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cen 
eaves from the Diary of an — Lawyer, $1. 
Republican Manual, 1380, 50 ce 


Each of the above bound in cloth. If ef, 4... 1, postage extra. Most of the books are also published in fine 
ipitve Catalogues sent free on request. 
J money order, registered letter or by Express, Fractions of one dollar may besent in post- 


“AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


Tribune Building, New York. 
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HINTS FOR BEGINNERS IN FLORI- 
CULTURE. 
By A FLOWER-LOVER. 


HH VERYBODY ought to keep house-plants in win- 
ter, if you cannot keep more than two or three. 
Have something green to look at in the dreary winter 
time. Don’t make the mistake of having too many. 
Half a dozen well-kept plants will give you more pleas- 
ure than a large bay-window full half taken care of. 
Some one may say, ‘*‘ I can’t find time to take care of 
plants, I have so much housework to do.”” You are 
just the one that ought to haveafew. Whenyou have 
a few moments’ leisure, how it would rest your eyes— 
and turn your thoughts from household cares, to have 
some.sweet flowers to look at. You can even Keep 
plants if you have little fingers to pick the flowers, for 
you can find many ways of putting them out of reach, 
where they can be seen and not touched. Keep plants 
for the sake of the little ones, if for no other reason. 
A little child notices very quickly. Every mother 
sings to her baby. Why not teach it to love flowers? 
Any one can see at a glance the difference between a 
fashionable sitting-room, with its Brussels carpet, 
earved and stuffed furniture firmly set against the 
walls, handsome pictures, piano and flowing lace cur- 
tains, and one with ingrain carpet, plain furniture and 
shades rolled high to catch the sun. But if the win- 
dows are filled with handsome plants in bloom you will 
pot miss the lace curtains or mind the ingrain carpet; 
for your eyes will be following the green tracery of 
vines on the walls. 

I have said, everybody ought to Keep plants. I will 
make one exception—the lady who admires plants 
just as she does a handsome shawl or a *‘ love of a bon- 
net.” Its fashionable to have plants. Her neighbors 
have them. So she buys afew every Fall. She would 
not take the trouble to grow a plant herself. The idea 
of her putting her hands indirt! She might see a bug 
or spider; and if she should happen to touch one of 
those disgusting angle worms she would scream so 
you could hear her half a mile—block, I mean. No, 
indeed! She buys her plants. Some pleasant day in 
November she visits a greenhouse, and selects half a 
dozen or so of plants that please her fancy, not know- 
ing whether they are suitable for house culture or not; 
not caripvg to ask the florist, and so betray her igno- 
rance. They are sent home and placed in the bay-win- 
dow, where for a few days or weeks they flourish. 
They are left to the tender mercies of Bridget, who is 
told to water them when she sweeps in the morning. 
She, ignorant as the mistress of the requirements of 
plant-life, drenches the geraniums, gives the calla lily 
about a teaspoonful, and if she has any left in the dish 
slops it on the leaves of the rex begonia. In a little 
while blossoms drop, leaves wither, and the mistress, 
disgusted with plants for the time, tells Bridget to 
throw them away, and complains to her dear friend 
who happens in that ‘‘she doesn’t see how it is that she 
never has any luck with plants.”” Luck! There is no 
such word in the plant vocabulary. It is patient, per- 
sistent, every-day work that brings the reward in any- 
thing, and plants are no exception. 

There are many who would like to grow plants for 
the love of them that have not had opportunity to 
learn, and therefore do not know how to begin. All 
such I would like to help, if I could, by telling in as 
plain language as I can just how to work now, even 
though it is a little late, to have nice plants next win- 
ter. If you expect them to flower then you must give 
them a chance to prepare now. They lay up not money, 
but roots, forthe winter. July is a good month to 
start new plants for the winter; but in many parts of 
thecountry the heat and drought have been so severe 
that it has not been favorable this year. I take it for 
grauted that you want to know how to grow a plant 
from a slip, and not buy it already started from the 
florist. There is more pleasure in growing a plant 
yourself. 

So, although it is a ligtle late in the season we will 
suppose you have a handful of slips—tonale geranium, 
rose geranium, abutilon, petunias and heliotrope. 

Some people think anything is a slip, whether it is 
one or six inches long. The best slips are taken from 
the ends of the young growing branches. With your 
thumb and finger snap them off about two inches long. 
Take off the lower leaves and buds, if there are any, 
and your slip is ready. Prepare some garden loam 
and sand, equal parts; take three-inch pots (if they 
are new soak them in water to fill up the pores, else 
they will absorb all the moisture from the earth and 
leave your slips high and dry); put a piece of broken 
pot or chip to cover the hole in the bottom of the pot ; 
fill up with the soil; water and put the slips around 
the edge of the pot as thick as you can, pressing the 
soil against each one. When it is done put the pots 
ynder a shrub on the ground, or where they will be 


shaded out of doors. Watch, and water if the soil 
gets dry. In ten days they will probably be rooted. 
Fill some thumb pots, (smallest-size) in the same way 
as for the slips; take out each plant (it has roots and 
is a plant now) and put it in one of the thumb-pots, 
spread out the roots and fill in the soil. Give it a 
rap on something hard to settle it; water and shade 
for a day or two, then put the pots on a board out of 
doors, where they willhave the morning sun and be 
shaded at mid-day, and they must not be left out if the 
nights grow cold. Now you have fairly started your 
plants. 
In the course of two or three weeks turn them 
out of the pots carefully; if the ball of earth is filled 
with roots, re-pot into three-inch pots, and when these 
are filled with roots, into five-inch, where they will 
grow all winter. ‘The last time they are potted, mix 
some well-decayed manure with your soil, and leaf 
mold from the woods if you can get it. Perhaps-you 
will say, ‘*‘Why not put the slips into five-inch pots at 
once, and save trouble?’ Well, it would be something 
like putting your’baby Charley into trousers because 
you expected some years heuce he would don the mas- 
culine babiliments. ‘To speak plainer; your slip would 
die if put into the large pot at once, because you would 
water it when dry; there would be only a tiny root to 
absord the water, the rest would go into the soil; be- 
fore your plant filled the pot with roots the soil would 
be sour and your plant would die. When your plants 
are about four inches high, nip the tops to make them 
throw out branches, and when these have grown a 
little nip again. Then you will havenice stocky plants, 
that will be ready to bloom as soon as you will let 


them. If any buds appear during this process, harden 
your heart and nip them. You don’t want flowers 
now. 


When the nights begin to grow cool bring in your 
plants, but not into your sitting-room. Put them 
in a room without fire. If you have asouth attic win- 
dow you have just the right place; open the window 
in the middle of the day and close before it is cold. 
When you bring them into the sitting-room, give them 
all the air you can. Your heliotrope will want the 
hottest place, and the more sun and water you give it 
the better it will like it. Geraniums and abutilons 
like to be cool. Lhope I have said something to en- 
courage those who have not had success before to try 
again; and those who have not tried before to now 
begin. 
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A SUMMER JOURNAL. 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 


SKY Farm, Aug. 14. 
Broad lights and shadows sweep below 
sun-girt mountains’ nearer range ; 
The woods tbeir dusk, bright masses show 
Along the line of subtlest change. 


The meadows, greening goldenly, 

Clothe their broad slopes in satin sheen; 
With leaf-lit boughs ayuinst the sky, 

The glancing tree-tops laugh between. 


To such a house, so roofed by beaven, 
So walled with earth, a stately pile, 
What tlower-wrought tapestries are given, 
What wreathed arches, mile on mile! 


The aster laughs amid the woods, 
lieaps up her fringes in the sun, 

And light along the dusty roads 
Thistles and daisies mingling run. 


The fences all are ringed with tlame, 
That aye ascends in yellow spires, 
And in the shade the foxglove stands 
And feeds afresh the forest fires. 
Within four walis whose tints are dead 
Beside this cuter world of ours, 
Tne blank, cold ceiling overhead, 
There glows a vase of fresh-plucked flowers: 


The white wood-aster’s spangied train, 
The everlasting’s goid-tipped pearls, 

Pale clovers from the wind-swept lane, 
And miik-weed with its hooded curls! 


Had any other cared to try, 

How cold, how crude the bues combined ; 
They owned beneath their native sky 

An eye so true, a touch so kind! 


Let grassy uplands, forest-crowned, 
With purples deck the border-wild ; 
We in our chambered cell have found 
The whole creation reconciled. 
AvuG. 21. 


LREADY the pictured calm of closing summer 
A. is here; and with the unclouded green of earth 
and blue of heaven, the oat-harvest brims again with 
molten gold the happy vaileys, 

“* Widening and widening, till they fade 
In you soft ricg of summer haze.” 

The slumbrous August noons are full of color and 
movement, when the rhythmic flow of the wind is 
hushed by the measured sweep of cradles, and the 
uncut grain on the uplands falls evenly in soft, bright 
waves athwart the sunny field. Reclining on its 
borders, we follow at our ease the rapid, graceful mo- 


tions of raking and binding; for pleasant and _ pictur- 
esque it is to see a tall lad grasp his armful and deftly 
twist the shining strands with wonted ease and free- 
dom. And when at last the pure golden sheaves stand 
upright against the reddish bronze of the stubble, 
then leaning breathlessly against the massy pile, or 
nestling underneath its warm and quivering sbadow, 
how exquisite the sensation that steals under the 
closed eyelids and over the flushed temples, till the 
very finger-tips and ends of the hair begin to burn 
and creep! 

But too soon we are roused from our sun-steeped 
couch by the panting of the ox-team, the creaking of 
the wain and the noisy urging of the mev. Each 
sheaf is tossed through the air with a wonderful light- 
ness, and laid straight and smoothly down to make 
the square and handsomely compacted load that 
moves slow and stately up the warm brown slope. 
Such is the complete and varied grouping of this har- 
vest picture, set in the purest ef pure color, and more 
perfectly harmonized throughout than was even the 
waving rye-field a month ago. And yet the whole is 
not more beautiful than is each separate bundle of 
yellow straw, whose unstudied elegance of form is 
carelessly crowned with a rich burst of grain, natu- 
rally falling into ripe and delicate clusters. 

There are men afield, of course, men whose rough 
gestures and obvious play of form or feature add 
greatly to the attraction of the scene; there is one man 
—the master—of graver and keener air; there is pretty 
by-play of bright-faced children, hiding behind the 
stooks and clambering over the loads; and even for 
ourselves, who are here only as spectators, we cannot 
hinder our part in the play. 

But night comes on apace; the faint tinkle of cow- 
bells is heard in the hollow, the cattle are released 
from the yoke and left to graze by the roadside; and 
sitting in a silent, shadowy group on the cold door- 
stone we listen to subdued snatches of rude, familiar 


song, 
** Where the home-bound harvesters 
Hunt the windfalls inthe dew.’’ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be ylad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

In The Christian Union of August 4th I find an inquiry 
as to the word ‘‘eygre” in Jean Ingelow’s poem, which 
you have failed to answer correctly. This word is pro- 
nounced ‘‘a-ger”’ (g hard). It is the first swell of the tide, 
which in the narrow channels or rivers, at the occurrence 
of the high, or, as they are technically called, the ‘* spring 
tides,”’ often rises to a considerable height, and flows with 
great force, causing much strain on the moorings of ves- 
sels laid in its course. This writer has seen these eygres 
in English rivers rise as high as six and seven feet. He 
bas not had the opportunity of witnessing the same phe- 


nomena in America, but supposes like conditions produce 
similar results here as well as there. Probably from the 


termination of the word it is, etymologically, Norman 
French; but this writer is not sufficiently posted ia that 
lore to give any opinion. It struck him at first sightas be- 
naiaaes old‘friend, as he has not forgotten the fun of 
going in a boat tc meet this eygre and being brought back 
on the first of the tide. This is now many yearsago, when 
he was like boys of his own now. a ee 

MACON, Ga., Aug. 16, 1880, © 

Another correspondent asks how the author of ‘ John 
Halifax ’”’ gets thespelling ‘‘boar,’’ when both Webster and 
Worcester spell it ‘‘ bore,” and recognize no such meaning 
to the word ‘* boar.” 


A subscriber would respectfully inquire the best way to 
pack eggs and lemons for future use; also at what time 
this should be done. “MARTHA, 


Itis best to pack away eggs as late as eggs can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price. This varies in different 
places. A very careful and successful housekeeper has, 
after many years’ trial, found the following mixture a 
good one: One pint salt, one pint slacked lime, two ounces 
cream tartar, four gallons water. Boil and skim. When 
cool pour off the brine carefully from the settlings and 
put it over the eggs, which must be placed small end down- 
ward in a jar or wooden tub. This amount should cover 
fourteen dozen eggs, and the brine should,always be at 
least an inch above the eggs. One authority says eggs 
prepared in this way will keep two years, but we should 
prefer not to depend for breakfast upon a boiled egg which 
had been so thoroughly seasoned. 

Greasing eggs thoroughly with mutton suet‘and packing 
them, small end down, closely in a box of bran will often 
keep them successfully for months. Of course the eggs 
must be perfectly fresh to start with. : 


An excellent, inexpensive and easily prepared sweet- 
meat is the following: Make a syrup of three pounds of 
sugar and a large cup of water; add to this five pounds of 
chopped apple and two ounces of chopped green ginger, and 
let it boil till the apple looks clear. The apples must be 
cored—and, unless the skin is tender, pared—and chopped 
about as fine as for mince pie meat, If the apples are very 
tart more sugar may he needed, and a larger proportion of 
ginger will he preferred by some. This isa good accom- 


paniment to meat, and will be @ favorite in most families 
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after it is adjusted to the especial taste for sweetness and 
ginger, which can only be done by trial. 


Lemons will keep a long time—some weeks—if wrapped 
in soft paper and put in a cool dark place. We have 
heard that they will keep still longer packed in sand, but 
pave never tried it. For winter use in cooking, the surest 
way to secure the lemon flavor isto pare off the yellow 
rind (being careful not to take the white and bitter skin) 

and put it ina wide-mouthed bottle and cover it with al- 
cohol. This makes the purest essence of lemon; or, the 
rind can be grated and mixed with an equal quantity of 
sugar, bottled, corked and sealed. Squveze and strain the 
juice, and to every pint add one and a quarter pounds of 
sugar; leave ita day or two in an open vessel, then skim, 
bottle, cork and seal. ’ | 


Will you give me a cure for tetters? CAROLINE H. 


Tetters isa name given to many skin affections which - 


differ in character as widely as possible, and hence require 
as various modes of treatment. 

The simplest form is prickly heat, or lichen; to cure 
which 1t is necessary only to administer a dose or two of 
rhubarb and magnesia, and apply a watery solution of lime, 
soda or saleratus, 

Scabies, or the various forms of itch, are generally amen- 
able to sulphur ointment, and sulphur and cream of tartar 
internally. 

Dry tetters, or psoriasis, ‘es most chronic and persistent 
form of the disease, requires the attention of a physician, 
and often baffles his most assiduous efforts. 


I have taken the advice of your correspondent about 
keeping the bottles warm at night under the pillow. My 
baby is three weeks old, and a ‘‘bottle’’ baby. If your cor- 
respondent will please inform me how she prepares her 
food, as I have never beard of the Swiss condensed milk, 
she will greatly oblige A YOUNG MOTHER. 


Begin early to teach a child to avoid everything that is 
impure in food. in drink, in the air, in everything phys- 
ical, and it will help you to teach him to shun impurity in 
thought and word and deed. Purity in everything should 
be the standard. 


Be cautious about makiog promises to children; 
when you make them keep them. 


Our Poung Folks. 


FRED LESLIE AS A POLITICIAN. 


By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


eee AMMA,” said Fred one afternoon, ‘‘ if Lilian 
is going to bave a garden par.y I don’t see 
Who I can’t have a Garfield party.” 

‘Nor I,” auswered mamma quietly. 
would you do at a Garfield party?” 

‘*Why, we'd vote, of course!” 

‘And do you think you know the difference between 
a Republican and a Democrat?” 

‘‘Of course Ido. A Republican is aman who votes 
for Garfield, and a Democrat is a man who votes for 
Hancock.’’ 

‘Remarkably intelligent children, Mary,” 


but 


‘But what 


remarked 


Mr. Leslie, as he carefully knocked the ashes from his~ 


cigar. 

‘But you wouldn’t invite any Democrat boys, would 
you?” asked Lilian. 

“Tnvite em! Of course I should: that’s what the 
party is for. We'll have a regular fight and beat ’em 
all to smash; only,” he added thoughtfully, ‘‘ we must 
be careful not to invite a majerity.”’ 

‘**What’s a majority?” inquired Willie. 

‘*Tt’s too many of ’em; but we could fix it so there 
wouldn’t be any majority, you know, and it will be 
capital fua.”’ 

‘I don’t know,” said Lilian doubtfully. 
did see any fun in cheating.” 

‘* But this isn’t cheating; is it, papa?” 

‘* Well, no; strictly speaking, it is not. You don’t 
prevent them from coming to the polis: you simply 
don’t urge theircoming. Still, I agree with Lilian that 
it comes a little close—a little too much like not letting 
them know tivere is going to be a vote ” 

‘* But you couldn’t expect a fellow to try and have 
more Democrats than Republicans, could you?” 

‘*No, I couldn’t.””. And papa resumed his cigar; it 
being a rule in the Leslie family to let the children 
solve their moral problems for themselves. 

In less than a week everything had been satisfac- 
torily arranged, and Fred hal started on his round of 
delivering invitations. Nothing more had been said, 
and noth ng was known of the final decision except 
What could be gathered from Fred’s general cheerful- 
hess. Half the invitations were for zirls, as Fred had 
graciously announced that the girls might come and 
look on, and even vote for a school committee if they 
liked; while he hinted that it would be capital practice 
for the ‘ Cooking Club” to prepare a supper for the 
‘fellows ” as a fitting close to the labors of the day. 
The girls readily consented, and had reason to be proud 
of ' their efforts when, on the day in _ they put 


‘*T never 


the finishing touches to the supper-table and withdrew 
to the piazza, while Lilian expressed the sense of the 
meeting in the emphatic declaration, ‘‘If Will Har- 
court is here ”—-Will’s father being the most prominent 
Democratic in the place—‘“ all I have to say is, I hope 
his berries will be sour.” 

It was a perfect day, and the pretty lawn was a scene 
of sunshine and animation. Fred’s face glowed with 
cheerfulness as he grasped one comer after another, 
till at last it was evident no more were coming and it 
was time to begin. Suddenly he was seen to rush away 
toward the piazza, where the elderly people and the 
girls had gathered tolook on. He was evidently very 
much disturbed and if it had been possib!/e for him to 
look pale he would have been pale; as it was, he looked 
rather redder than usual, and exclaimed in a breathless 
whisper, 

‘* Papa, there are too many Democrats, after all!” 

‘* How does that happen?” 

‘‘Why, you see, four of the Democrat boys have 
brought their cousins, who were visiting them, and, of 
course, they’re all Democrats, too; and even if we 
make a rule that visitors can’t vote, three of our boys 
are sick and haven’t come!” 

‘* Well, Frederic, that is the usual result of trying to 
‘fix things.’ All I can sayis that your sister and I are 
of the opinion that it serves you right!” 


our own lawn! You can’t expect it of me, father!” 

‘“Can’t expect itof you, my boy? Why, the very 
bravest people in the world are the people who know 
how to be beaten. Knowing how to be beaten means 
never Knowing when you are beaten. Go back and try 
the force of argument with your opponents.” 

‘Force of argument! Do you suppose anything 
would convince a Democrat?” this in a tone of su- 
preme contempt. 

‘“*Quite as likely as that anything would convince 
certain Republicans of my aequaintance,” answered 
papa composedly. ‘* At any rate, you have brought it 
all upou yourself; and if you are defeated you must bear 
it bravely and see if you can’t rise, Phoenix-like, from 
your ashes.” 

‘* What’s that?” asked Willie. 

‘*T know,” answered Lilian promptly. ‘* The Phe- 
nix was some kind ofa bird. I’ve forgotten about the 
ashes, but I know it means that when you’re disap- 
pointed about anything you must try and feel as the 
old hen does when she gets off her eggs and finds 
they’re all broken, and then a little while afterwards 
finds some little live chickens coming out of them.’’ 

‘Good, Lilian! Mary, your children are imaginative 
as well as intelligent. You see, Fred, you tried your 
own way of counting your chickens before they were 
hatched and then didn’t hatch any; so perhaps you'd 
better try Lilian’s way now, and seeif there isn’t some- 
thing alive yet in your broken egg-shells. By the way, 
speaking of hens, do you allow any scratching on your 
political tickets ?”’ 

‘“Why, of course not! 
president’s name, because his name isn’t there. 
have to vote for electors to choose him for us; 
can only scratch governors and aldermen.” 

‘*Good. Well, are you ready to go back?” 
**T suppose I must; but I do wish we could give it 
all up! and Fred sauntered slowly back to the group 
of excited boys. 

‘*Now, papa,” murmured Lilian, ‘‘if honesty really 
is the best policy some of those cousins will turn out 
to be Republicans, to reward Fred for not giving it up.” 

‘* But, my dear little girl, honesty is very often not 
the best policy. You and I, however, don’t think 
much of policy, anyway. I never did like that proverb, 
and I always stop in the middle of it, myself. Honesty 
is the best , that is enough for me.” 

In the meantime Fred had joined the boys, and with 
a great effort at cheerfulness was preparing to make 
the opening speech. 

‘*Hfe’s risen a little from his ashes, 
Lilian ; ‘* he’s got up on the bench.” 

‘Gentlemen of the Democratic party,” began Fred 
in a clear, unhesitating voice, ‘‘I have decided to ad- 
dress you this evening rather than my own party, be- 
cause 

‘*Coz you need us,”’ interrupted a gleeful Democrat. 

‘* Because,”’ continued the undaunted Fred, “if we 
persuade you to change your vote we wish to do it by 
“force of argument, not by trickery or deceit. We 
will not tell you that you may ride our ponies or bor- 
row our bicycles 

‘*Got some of our own, thank you,” murmured Will 
Harcourt. 

‘* Wish you’d try it on me, though,” remarked a 
cousin. 

‘* But we ask you,” continued Fred, ‘‘ to look at the 
matter in the light of reason. Now, the reason of it 


You can’t scratch out a 
We 
you 


whispered 


all is that you Democrats haven’t had any power for 
so long that you wouldn’t know what to do with it. 


You couldn't cal} cabinet or giye away post-offices 


4 
‘* But I can’t go down there again and be beaten on 


worth acent. Now we understand all that, because 
we’ve been doing it so long. Vossessionis nine points 
of the law, and the principal reason why the Republi- 
cans ought to have power is that they’ve got it al- 
ready 

‘* Haven’t got much of it to-day, I reckon,” was the 
comment of a cheerful Democrat with his hands in 
his pockets. 

‘* But, gentlemen of the Republicans, 
check your ardor. We are on the 
tory 

‘* Just ready to topple over,” 
court. 

‘*But do not let yourselves 
Vision of approaching triumph ” 

‘*No, don’t!” from the Democrats. 

‘‘Ifwe are prepared for the worst, we shall be bet- 
ter ready for the best. He is the bravest man who 
never knows when he is beaten 

‘*Self-praise goes but little ways, Frederic, 
gested Will. 

‘“‘And in every emergency of life we must be ready to 
rise, ready to rise "Fred looked longingly toward 
the piazza, but papa was too far away to prompt him 
with a word——“ ready to rise—Sphinx-like, from our 
ashes and conquer the world!’ 

Great applause from both parties, for Will Harcourt 
was rising slowly to reply. 

‘Gentlemen of the Republican party, I have de- 
cided to address you this evening instead of our own 
side, because I’m very sorry for you. I know how it 
is to be beaten; I’ve been beaten a great many times 
inyself, and I’m awfully sorry for you. <As for our 
friend the Sphinx, I think it was sand, and not ashes, 
that he used to sit upon; and as the sands of his life as 
a Republican are almost run, it would be more appro- 
priate too. What I wish to say is that every fellow 
here knows how this thing is going to turn out before 
we begin; I don’t see much fun in that, and I’m going 
to propose that we give it all up!” 

‘Look at Fred’s face,” whispered Mr. Leslie to 
mamma. 

‘*Only we have come here.to elect a president and 
of course we must elect him; I believe in doing what 
you’ve set out to do; but I’ve thought of another way.” 

Great attention from the Republicans. 

‘¢ There is abig sunflower up there on the lawn, and 
if Mrs. Leslie will let us have one of the flowers we 
might pull off the leaves the way girls do with a 
daisy 

‘** He loves me, he loves me not, 
Leslie on the piazza. 

A self-constituted committee ran to Mrs. 
she hesitated a moment. 

‘“‘T don’t know about trusting the election of a presi- 
deut to chance.” 

‘‘ But, mamma, there’s a little chance about every- 
thing,’’ exclaimed Fred, eagerly; *‘it was all chance, 
you know, that those Republican boys had see ineasles 
and couldn’t come!” 

This was certainly convincing, and Mr. Leslie was 
requested to pick the sunflower and count the ballots, 
as the one possessing a calmness of judgment most 
nearly alhed to a desirable neutrality. 

(That is rather a long sentence; but it means that, 
whatever happened, Mr. Leslie wouldn't probably 

** Lilian,” he whispered, ‘es he left the piazza, ** run 
and ask mamma if she can’t get that traveling photog- 
rapher up from the village to take these boys’ faces 
while I am counting!” 

Then as he held the flower in his hand he asked 
suddenly, 

‘* But which name shall I begin with? 
pend on which name comes first.” 

Democrats and Republicavs looked at each other ; 
neither liked to assume the responsibility. Mr. Leslie 
then Suggested that, as G came before H, they should 
begin with Garfield, to which both parties assented. 

‘*Gartield, Hancock; Garfield, Hancock;  Gartield% 
Hancock ;” round the entire flower till the last leaf fell 
at ** Garfield.” 

Then there was immense enthusiasm, aud uo bitter 
feeling; for the Republicans felt all the elation of un- 
expected victory, and the Demeccrats bad a comfortable 
feeling that this didn’t really settle the matter after 
all, and that whatsoever ill-luck they had suffered was 
the result of their own magnanimity. 

‘You see, papa,” whispered Lilian, as the ‘‘Sphinx”’ 
(by which name Fred was ever after Known) gallantly 
led the prettiest Democratic girl out to supper, 
‘* Honesty really was the best policy, after all!” | 

‘*Never mind abont that; better stop in the middle 
of it. Honesty is the best, policy or no policy.” 

Perfect unanimity prevailed the rest of the after- 
noon, and there was a loud and enthusiastic response 
from both parties, when, as they were separating to 
go to their homes, Mr. Leslie proposed three ringing 
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THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
NATURE'S VARIETY. 


HE more one knows of botany the richer he will 

find every walk in the fields and the forests. Be- 
fore one has learned much of technical botany many 
very interesting comparisons can be made among 
plants. Until one has begun to observe carefully, 
and has sharpened bis observation by making some 
collections, he will not imagine a tenth part of the 
variety there is in nature. 

Travelers through Southern New Jersey, for in- 
stance, used to think it a monotonous and unproduc- 
tive region. But in the New Jersey exhibit at the 
Centennial there was a piece of rustic furniture made 
of some fifty or sixty kinds of wood, all of which 
were found on a two-acre lot of uncleared land. ‘There 
were about a dozen varieties of oak among them. This 
only illustrated in one thing what botanists had long 
known in regard to many things: that New Jersey is 
very rich in both botanical and zoological specimens. 

Almost every region is richer than we suppose until 
we make careful examination. Boys in the country 
can make a fine holiday of counting up the different 
kinds of trees on the farm and writing down the name 
of each. What we call one species often has many 
varieties, like the oak and the chestnut. Some of the 
oaks and some of the chestnuts are so much alike that 
it is not always easy totell on which side of the line a 
tree belongs. 

In the same way, such beautiful autumn wild flowers 
as the golden-rod and the aster are full of interest 
from their variety as well as from their beauty. Eng- 
lish travelers are struck with the rich array of golden- 
rod in the United States. Instead of the two or three 
distgnctly marked varieties or species common in 
England, almost any neighborhood here can show a 
dozen, at least. Some are tall, slender, and graceful 
as an ostrich feather; others (and these are especially 
abundant near the sea) thick-set and clumsy as a club. 
It does not matter much whether we call them species 
or varieties; they are undoubtedly all related, and if 
we had the record far enough back we could make a 
genealogical table of their descent from a common 
ancestor. 

The varieties of aster are still more readily distin- 
guished because the differences show conspicuously 
in the size and color of the, blossoms. Such differ- 
ences in the blossom are not as important botanically 
as the differences in the shape of stalk and form of 
leaf; but very commonly a peculiarity of blossom 
which first catches the eye will call attention to even 
greater peculiarities in the stalk and leaf. 

Making collections of plants to see how many kinds 
you can find near home, or near your boarding place, is 
much more harmless sport than robbing bird’s nests, 
and where there is a little generous rivalry as to who 
shall find the most it may become almost as exciting 
as hunting or fishing. The children of this genera- 
tion have much occasion to be thankful that their 
attention is called to these things so often. 

Two or three years ago two men went back in Sep- 
tember to the farm on which they had been boys. They 
said to one another, ‘‘ Does the aster grow on the old 
farm?” Neither of them could remember that they 
had ever noticed it there. But in their first half hour’s 
stroll after reaching the familiar place they gathered 
twenty varieties of aster. Their boyhood might have 
been richer by all that beauty if they had been seut 
out, when boys, to gather, and sort, and arrange those 
common flowers. 

Ferns are almost endless in their variety, but for 
any considerable or complete arranging of them one 
needs to know a good deal of botany. I hope the boys 
and girls who read The Christian Union will look 
after the things they can find in the fields, and take 
such interest in natural objects that some of them 
will become great botanists, or geologists, or zoolo- 
gists by and by, and all of them enjoy to the full the 
beauty with which God has filled the earth. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
IFE, I suppose, does not look very hard to you. 
You are not afraid but that you will get all you 
want to eat, and drink, and wear, and much more be- 
sides. ‘‘ When I ama man I'll havea mill;”’ ‘‘ When 
Iam a woman I'll go to Europe;” you say this, and 
are not at all troubled by the question how it shall be 
done. This is just as it should be, for youth must 
have a bright goal to aim for, or the obstacles and 
daugers in the way would easily overcome. 

To such as I, old enough to have traveled a good 
many rough and hard paths yet not so very old as to 
have outlived the remembrance of them, life looKs very 
different. Sometimes I wonder what there is in the 
world for so many to do. How are you going to 
get even your bread, without much butter? And I 


know that you will have a struggle—most of you—if 
not for bread, for the things that you want as much as 
you do bread. 

Now I feel a little like a street peddler who sees the 
crowd going by limping with corns, and is trying to 
sell the sufferers a lotion to make them walk easier; 
and he tries in one way and another to make them 
realize how much good he can do them. I mean, of 
course, a real good peddler; there are not many of 
them, perhaps, but I think there must be a few; and 
he knows they don’t believe him. Now, to help you 
overthe work of life there is one thing whose merits I 
wish I could make you understand. It is prompiness. 
Doing now what is to be done, and not leaving this 
moment's, this hour’s, this day’s work to pile up on 
top of to-morrow’s. It is very hard, when a body gets 
as old as lam, to work to-day when it’s hot, or when 
there is a pain or an ache, or when some young people 
just down stairs are having a good time, unless the 
habit of promptness has been formed long years be- 
fore. 

There! there! I’m forgetting myself again, when 
Gussie is anxiously waiting to know the name of that 
pretty bird. I have two answers for her. The first 
Says: ‘*My authority .. knows birds as well as 
Solémon did the trees.” How well was that? 

SaG HARBOR, L. I., Aug. 17, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please tell **Gussie W."’ that the name of her first bird is 

“purple finch,” carpodacus puryureus, and the name of the 


second bird is ** cedar bird,”’ ampelis cedrorum, 


Respectfully, L. J. G. 


Another gives a little additional information. 


The clay-colored bird about which ** Gussie W.” inquires in 
The Christian Union of Angust llthis the cedar bird. It is 
also called “cherry bird,’’ on account of its extreme fondness 
for cherries; and “waxwing,’’ becausein adult birds the inner 
and shorter quill-feathers of the wings are usually tipped 
with bright-red appendages of the precise appearance of 
sealing-wax. The sealing-wax tips increase very much the 
striking appearance of these beautiful birds. Waxwings very 
often appear in large flocks, and some in a flock would be al- 
most sure to be thus ornamented. 

Gussie may be interested to know how ornithologists have 
attempted to describe the color. 

Wilson calls it *‘a dark fawn color;’’ Audubon, “a light 
grayish brown ;"’ Baird says, “I have found it impossible to 
describe satisfactorily to myself the peculiar tint of color 
prevailing on the anterior half of this beautiful bird;’’ and 
Coues says, ‘*The plumage is extremely smooth and of a name- 
less color.” H.C. W. 8. 


NEW BRIGHTON, May 10. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your nephews if you haven’t 
too many already. New Brighton, the town we livein, isa 
very pretty place. It bas 5,000 inhabitants, and is situated on 
Beaver River. But that is not what I am writing for. I want 


| to know what makes the fogs of London. I expect the Pro- 


fessor could tell usif he would, Will you please ask him if 
he would’ But I guess I must stop, or I will try the patience, 
of you, even if your name is Aunt Patience. 
CHARLESS. J. 

No, indeed, I’ve not too many nephews; but why 
didn’t you give me your whole namc, and tell me the 
State you live in? We will see first if any of the 
young people can tell us about the fogs of London, 
and if not we will ask the Professor. 


Dear Aunt Patience. 

l ama little giri nine years old and live in Jamaica, Long 
Island. A kind lady sends us Tae Christian Union. Iread 
the letters from your nephews and nieces, and mamma said 
I must write to you. I think Jamaicais a nice place to live 
in. I have no sisters or brothers, but Iam not lonely. I go to 
school and study reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, grammar, geography. 

From your niece, BERTHA C, P. 

I wisb, dear Bertha, you had written your name a 
little more distinctly; won’t you send it to me again? 
You write very well for such a little girl. I hope you 
have some pleasant schoolmates and neighbors to 


play with. 


CHERRY HILL, Madison, Wis., July 2, 1880, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I bave been thinking that I should like to be one of your 
nieces. Grandma takes The Christian Union and has taken it 
a long time; I don’t know just how many years. I live a short 
three miles from the capital of Wisconsin, on a very pleasant 
hill (which we call Cherry Hill) which commands a view of 
considerable of the country. We live near Lake Monona, it 
is only about three quarters of a mile across. I will be thir- 
teen years old the 30th of uext month. I read The Christian 
Union and take the ** Youth’s Companion.’’ We have had a 
good many raspberries and still have a good mapy cherries. 
I haven't any sisters, and only one brother (married.) I don’t 
go to school this summer, although I generally do. I havea 
mile to go, which is a good ways in summer (in hot days.) We 
have a very nice teacher but a very small school. Mamma 
has promised to let me go to school this winter if Iam a good 
girl. Mamma had rather I would study at home but I do net 
like to atall. Ilike to go to scbool so wel). I should very 
much like to bave surprised mamma, but she bas found out 
that Iam writing to you. If you think this is worth printing 
I should like to show itto mamma. Iam afraid I have writ- 
ten too longa letter and that it will tire even Aunt Patience 
to read so many letters, so good by. 

Your loving niece, FLORA CLARE R. 


I don’t wonder your mother wants you to study at 
home and I do not much wonder that you want to go 
to school. It takes a good deal of perseverance and 


promptness and good sense to make studying at home 


| good foranything. Young people need to be ‘‘ kept at 


it.”” Why, only yesterday I heard a senior in one of 
the best colleges say that more than two thirds—I 
think he even said three quarters—of college students 
would ‘get off’ with just as little study as possible. 
Foolish fellows, aren’t they? Supposing somebody 
should set them all to picking up gold and diamonds, 
do you think they would have to be ‘‘marked” and 
punished to make them work? But what is before 
them is more than gold and diamonds. | 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 25th, 1880. 
My Deir Aunt Patience: 


I thought I would write and see if I could become one of 
your many nieces. Mamma takes The Coristian Union, and 
has taken it for quite a long time. Every week, as soon as 
The Christian Union comes, I turn to Aunt Patience’s 
writing desk. I do enjoy the letters from your niecesand 
nephews so much. 1am twelve years old and 1 bave two sis- 
ters and two brothers. I go to boarding-school, St. Agnes. 
I study history, dietation, arithmetic, geography, French, 
Latin and writing, and I take drawing and painting. I have 
the funniest little brother; his name is Carroll, but we call 
bim Tod; be is so funny, and that is the reason we call him 
Tod. My eldest sister and I take turns in riding horseback 
with our oldest brother. I hope you will please bave this let- 
ter printed in The Christian Cnion,as I would like very much 
to see it, and mamma would be very much surprised. I must 
close this long letter. From your consta:\t reader, 

JESSIE B. 

What grand fun you must have riding horseback. I 
know a young lady who rides very finely. Once I saw 
her teaching her magnificent and spirited horse to 
kneel down so that she could step off his back. He 
leaps grandly. It made me afraid to look at her at first, 


but she seemed so perfectly easy that I soon enjoyed it. 


GLASGOW, Mo., August 1, 1880 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I bave intended for a long time to write to you to thank 
you for the pretty card you sent me; in fact, I bave written 
several times, but always came to the conclusion that my 
letters were not worth sending. Our school was out in June, 
and I took alittle trip; I went to St. Louis, and as it was my 
first trip to the city I enjoyed it very much. I live in the 
country; at least it would seem like the country to you. 
Glasgow is a very pretty little place, with about 1 500 inhab- 
itants. It is situated on the Missouri River. I am very fond 
of reading. I take the “St. Nicholas,” and enjoy it very 
much. I enjoy reading Miss Alcott’s works, and have read 
nearly all of her books. She has a very good story, * Jack 
and Jill,’ in tbe * St. Nicholas’ now. I have read the bistory 
of * Mary Queen of Scots” and “ Marie Antoinette’’ this sum- 
mer; also ** John Halifax’’ and ** Christian’s Mistake.” I am 
now reading *‘Great Expectations.” If you ever do get as 
far West as Missouri I hope you will be sure and visit 

Your niece, SADIE P. 


What is your brother doing in his vacation? I have 
not forgotten his answer to the Astronomical Puzzle, 
and I wish he were near me so I could ask him to tell 
me about the stars. I advise all my nephews and 
nieces to learn the names and places of the principal 
constellations. I wish I had paid more attention to it 
when I was young. I am glad you had a pleasant trip 
to the city. I have never been in St. Louis but I have 
friends there, so I know something about it. Don’t 
wait so long again in writing. I like to have letters, 
even though I may not print them all. 

Affectlouately, Avunr Patrence. 


PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA OF 49 LETTERS. 
3, 48, 10, 5, 43, 17, lis a stage. 
6, 4, 11, 20, 19, 36 are sandy tracts. 
2, 12, 29, 16, 40, 25, 8 is a bird. 
22, 13, 14 is an evergreen. 
32, 26, 46, 23, 30 is a goddess. 
33, 38, 15, 24, 7, 41 is one of the zones, 
34, 27, 42, 9,44 isa fence. 
37, 45, 35, 47, 20 is a part of a ship. 
21, 31, 28,18, 4 is a boat. 
49, 31, 39 is remote. 
My whole is a quotation from Tennyson’s Morte D’Arthur. 


T. M. 
LETTERS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 


5 metallic letters. 4 colored letters. A fishy letter. A trans 


parent letter. A shy letter. A thin letter. 
FRANK MAY. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In wave, not in beach, 
In plum, not in peach; 
In kelp, not in sedge, 
In cart, not in sledge; 
In buns, notin cake, 
In brown, notin lake; 
In idea, not in word: 
W bole’s a large, rapacious bird. 
UNCLE WILL. 
SQUARE WORD. 3 


1. A metal. 2. Athought. 3. Close. 4. A fish. F. 
WORD CHANGES. 
Change Star to Moon, Czar to King, Adze to Saws. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST ll. 
Word Syrcopations. — 
1. S(pipiage. 2, M(illiner. 3. Pi(ratye. 4. Ro(set)te. 
Riddle.—We understand this overbearing man undertook to overwork 
and underpay those under him. 
Croes- Word Enigma .—Cohoes. 
Double Acrostic.— W yeliff E 
I reto N 
LiverpooL 
A ddiso N 
M au D 
Answers reeeived from John Tuthill, Lunar Caustie, Woreester, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at tbe: isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BOSTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
‘field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : 404 Arch Street. 


We desire to call the attention of such 
of our readers as may be contemplating 
housekeeping or who are replenishing their 
stock of house-furnishing necessaries, to the 
card of Mr. Charles L. Hadley, Cooper In- 
stitute, New York City, where may be 
found in stock a complete @ssortment of 
white and decorated French chiva and Eng 
lish porcelain dinner, tea and chamber 
sets, etc., etc., as well as all metal and glass 
wares. This firm have long made a spe- 
cialty of sending their wares throughout 
the country on receipt of post-office money 
order or by express C. O. D ; and as they 
are reliable and experienced this is often of 
great advantage to our friends at a distance. 
Catalogue and price-list mailed free on 
application. 


Jusurance and Financial, 


FIRE INSURANCE NECROLOGY. 
New York.—The withdrawals from busi- 
ness by New York State joint stock fire 
insurance companies, during the ten years 
1870-1879, have been as follows: 


1870—Grocers. 

1871—4étna, Albany City, Astor, Atlantic, 
Beekman, Buffalo City, Buffalo Fire and Ma- 
rine, Commonwealtb, Excelsior, Fulton, Irv- 
ing, Lamar, Lorillard, Manhattan, Market, 
New Amsterdam, North American, Schenec- 
tady, Security, Washington, Western of Buf- 
falo, Yonkers and New York. 

Wiz—Corn Muwbeldt, Intcina 
tional, Market, Washington. 

1875—Farm Buildings, of Herkimer. 

1876— Oswego County Farmers’. 

1877— Metropolitan, Oswego and Ouondnes 
Farmers’ Joint Stock, Brewers’ and Maltsters’, 
Guaranty, Homestead of Watertown. 

1878—Arctic, Holland Purchase of Batavia, 
Fireman’s Fund, Resolute, Ridgewood, Com- 
merce, Gebhard, Capital City, N. Y. Produce 
Exchange. 

1879—Franklin (merged with Emporium), 
ina, Atlantic, Adriatic, Amity, Safeguard, 
N. Y. Central. Making a total of 52 compa- 
nies, having capitals aggregating $13,401,222, 
exclusive of funds in excess of capital. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The withdrawals from 
business by Massachusetts joint-stock fire 
insurance companies, during the ten years 
1870-1879, have been as follows: 


1871—Hide and Leather, Independent; both 
of Boston, ruined by Chicago fire. 

1872—The following companies succumbed 
to the great Boston fire; most of them, how- 
ever, subsequently reorgapvized under new 
charters with slight change of corporate titles: 
Bay State, of Worcester; Peoples’, of Wor- 
cester; Boston F. & M.; Boylston F. & M.; 
City; Eliot; Exchange; Firemen’s; Franklio 
F. & M.; Howard; Lawrence; Manufacturers’ 
F.& M.; Merchants’ F. & M.; Mutual Benefit; 
National F. & M.; Neptune F. & M.; North 
American; Prescott F. & M.; Sooe & Leather 
F. & M.; Suffolk; Tremont; Washington ™ & 
M. (al! of Boston). 

1877—G lobe. 

The New England, the Shawmut, and the 
Alliance, all of Boston, bave retired during 
12880. The capital and assets of the above- 
named 28 companies, at date of withdrawal or 
failure, foot up a total of about $15,000,000. 


CONNECTICUT. — The withdrawals from 
business by Connecticut joint stock fire in- 
surance companies during the ten years 
1870-1879, have been as follows: 

1871—Home, of New Haven; City, Charter 
Oak, Connecticut, Merchants’, North Ameri- 


can, Putnam—all of Hartrord; Norwich, of 
Norwich ; City, of New Haven. With the 
exceptionof thetwo New Haven companies 
all of the above were destroyed by the Chica- 
gO fire. The aggregate capital and assets rep- 
resented by these companies was $5,000,000. 

Oxn10.—The withdrawals from business 
by Ohio joint stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, during the ten years 1870-1879, have 
been as follows: 


1870— Buckeye State, Crescent, Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’, Lafayette, Queen City—all of Cin- 
cinnati; Forest City (formerly Midas), of 
Cleveland; State, of Cleveland; National, of 
Toledo; Springfield, of Springfield. 

1871—Cleveland, German apd Teutonia—all 
of Cleveland, ruined by the Chicago fire; 
Franklin, Eclipse, Uhio Valley and Tobacco— 
all of Cincinnati. 

1872—Andes, Triumph and Peoples’—all of 
Cincinnati; Hamiiton, of Hamilton ; Capital 
City, of Columbus; Central, of Columbus. 

1873—Germania, Home, Mutual—all of To- 
ledo. 

1874—Allemania, of Cleveland. 

1876— Defiance, of Defiance; Sun, of Cleve- 
Jand; Farmers,’ Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’, of Hamilton. 

1878—Fidelity, of Delphos; Hibernia, of 
Cleveland. 

1879—Ohio, of Chillicothe. 


—It has been a very long time since any 
passing event has created so profound an 
Impression in St. Louis as the death of 


Phelim Toole, the Captain of the Pompier 


corps of the Fire Department. He was the 


bero of a hundred reckless exploits, which 


had made him famous far and near. There 
was no dizzy height between heaven and 
earth within the limits reached by modern 
architecture at which he had not saved 
human life; yet the hero perished ignobly 
July 6th, his life being literally jolted out 
of him by the explosion of an infernal 
machine ina smoky cellar. Fire had been 
discovered in the block next to No. 6 engine 
house, where the Pompier corps is stationed, 
and, as soon as word was sent, Austin Shea, 
of the hook and ladder boys, picked upa 
Holloway extinguisher, and, followed by 
Ptelim Toole, Assistant Chief John Lindsay, 
and Tom Finnerty, ran through the alley 
to the rear of the house. Shea prepared 
the extinguisher for use, while Phelim and 
Finnerty ran down into the cellar, which 
was fullof smoke. Shea then handed the 
extinguisher to Toole, who, to avoid the 
smoke, ran in a stooping position until he 
got to the center. He then stooped still 
further to put the machine on the ground 
when it exploded almost in his arms. The 
gas blew out the bottom of the cylinder, 
and then reacted by making the whole of 
the heavy machine raise and strike him in 
the chest. Toole was bent over it, and the 
brass cock on the top of the extinguisher 
crushed in a section of the breast bone, 
breaking the ribs just over the heart. He 
nttered a cry, and was almost instantly 
dragged ont by his comrades, but died while 
being carried into a neighboring warehouse. 
The soldering in the extinguisher was found 
to have been defective. The fire amounted 
to nothing. Toole had been more than 
seven years in the Department. He was an 
old sailor, and the climbing powers he had 
developed on shipboard made him the most 
expert Pompier man in the service. A sub- 
Scription has already been started for bis 
family, and so highly was he thought of 
there is no doubt a handsome sum will be 
realized.—Bulletin. 


—Hon. Joel M. Spencer, the efficient In- 
surance Commissioner of Rhode Island, calls 
attention, in his report, to the gradual re- 
duction of assets and business of the stock 
fire companies of that State. Since January 
1, 1870, there has been a decrease of assets 
aggregating over $1,500,000 and a decrease 
ef risks in force of about $30,000,000. The 
following table is very significant of the 
down-grade movement on the part of Rhode 
Island’s joint-stock fire insurance since 1872: 


Year, Assets. Income. Exp’ures 
1874..... 2,110,426 1.170.414 987 ,747 
2,210,044 1,171,208 961 364 
2,153,945 1,061,010 1,051,103 
2,098 570 1,079,047 1,126,855 
2,020,974 U2, 646 932,125 
1,758,536 TUL 420 637 ,99S 


That there should be a withdrawal or 
shrinkage of insurance capital, under such 
a state of things as these figures reveal, is 
not at all surprising, however much Mr. 
Spencer may think it to be a subject of re- 
gret and mortification. Here it is shown 
that, during the last eight years, these 
Rhode Island companies received, in the ag- 
gregate, $8,639,350, and paid out $9,145,342. 
Of course this sort of thing couldn’t Jast for- 
ever. And the effect is seen in the with- 
drawal of capital from a business which had 
so evident a hole in its bottom. But, then, 


Rhode Island is not alone in this kind of 
experience. Our own State, and New York 
City especially, is blessed with lots of com- 
panies whose returns show an excess of ex- 
penditure over income, and whose existence 
has passed the period of usefulness. The 
sooner this class of companies close their 
doors the better for the public.—{Bulletin. 

—The following table, compiled from the 
report of the Insurance Commissioner, gives 
the amount insured, premiums received, and 
losses incurred by the Boston marine insur- 
ance companies for the year 1879: 


Name of Amount Premiums Losses 
Company. in-ured. receive. incurred. 
American. 4,487,351 $51,187 12 $24,987 87 
Boston Marine. 44,735,519 820,115 66 490 20) OD 


Boy Iston Mutual.. 14,893,243 131,320 29 63,329 1S 


China Mutual........ 17.395,969 368324 38 240.087 33 
India Mutual... ..... 215.409 GO 33 72,445 
153,690 67 86,595 26 
Mercantile Mar’e.... 4,975,077 57 37 54.595 
Neptune F. &M...... 1,420,701 38,403 12 57,291 19 
N. E. Mutual... ....° 2,949,668 97,157 18 120.505 


Shoe and Leather.. 144,94 57 37 
Washington F. & M.. 7,389,669 105,189 64 


$137.9 963,493 493 $2,057,919 33 $1.347, 212 35 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


No, 5 Nassau St., 
P.O. Box 235. New YORK, July 21, 1880. 

We are receiving so many I tters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Ranks, Bunkers, Business Firms 
and individuals tnat we find it necessars, in 
order to save clerical labdorin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to Open accounts with a private 
bankiog bouse io this city. 

While we do not solicit deposit«, we are pre- 
pared, onthe terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Exceptin the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 


other well-Known Corporatons, or ot individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 


fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
perannum on the average month!v balances when 
the sam* amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1,000 forthe month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the iast day of each neit 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collectand c redit United States, Railroad 
and othere oupens aud dividends payabie in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we Can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general ser.e their interests in any way in 
which we can be of ise to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make advances tu custum- 
ers and correspondents on U.S. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with. 
out notice. 


One of our firm isa member of the New York 
Stock Exchange,and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchage or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
Unired States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curre’ t market rates 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve tor re-insurance of outstanding 
Reserve representing all other claims and 


Capital paid inin Ca ... 1,000,000 00 
Unal.otted Surplus (reserve. tor contin- 

Total Cash Assets... :.......... $3.605,.598 42 


This Company none ucts its business under the re 
Strictions of the New Y EO. Fund L 
(=) EO IPE, Presi 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


THE UMIED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


SURPLUS........ -» 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Policy tssued Pry the 
United States Life Insurance Cempan 
ore insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERA of its TER MSs. 
After the ums for three or mre yeare 
have been paid, upen receiving the required nutice 
from the assured, the Company will continue the 
in without further payments, for its 
CK. for sucha period as the EN’IRE 
RE SERVE will carry it. | 
Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full f..rce of the Policy will be paic 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
fault. within three years after the origina! de- 
auilt 
The new ferm of Endownent Policy provides: 
That if the ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater eum 
than the single Premium required to carry ihe 
ful! emount of insurance tu the ene of the Endow. 
roent term,the Excess shali be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
attheend of the term,thus guarantee ng to the 
— holder in every eveat the full value of his 
eser 
NO SURRENDER of the Policy is requited; 
onlya notice from the on bianks 
fur by the Comian 
RIHKEK YEA RR. ALL RESTRICTIONS 
ana CONDITIONS in regard to travel! residence, 
pl tag and cause of ce.th are removed, thus 
oking the Pol:ciés, after three years, INCON - 
RLE FOR -ANY ‘(AUSK KXCEPTING 


Of8ce of Middle Department: 
YW. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


BAN KERS- 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Bell on Commission Governments, and . 
all Bonds and “tucks dealt in at the N. ¥. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Iutersst Allewed on Daily Balances. 


B. HATCH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN FRANK JENKINS, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


;| Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist Sonny, 1879, to 
31st December, 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879.. costae 


$3,899,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 
same period.... ...... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ....$810,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks. . $5,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills — able.. 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank .. 231,455 16 


Total Amount of $12,437,7 739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the ‘Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Third of Febru. 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at thetimeof payment, and 
eancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. Hi. CHAPMAN, Sec'’y. 


TRYSTESS: 


HorRAceE GRayY, 
EDMUND W. CoRLIEs, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moore, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GoRDON W. BURNHAM, RopertT L. StTvaRT, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE ForREST, 
Wm. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JosiaH O. Low, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
WILLIAM E. Dopae, PETER V. Kina, 

ROYAL PHELPs, THos. B. CoDDINGTON, 
THomas F. Younas, HoRACE K. THURBER, 
C. A Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 

JoHn D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WiILLiaAM H. Wess, HENRY COLLINS, 

, CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 
HOPE™: DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 


Alwaysin position, but invisible to others. Aj! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descriptive cireular. 


JOHN GARMORE & 
8S. W. Corner Sth & Hace Stz., Cincinnati, oO. 


ghose answering an Advertise 
will confer a upon the 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 


that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


TRIAL OF ABRAHAM'S FAITH.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Hii reader who has at all carefully followed the 

: course of the Sunday School lessons in The 
‘Christian Union thus far will have perceived that I be- 
lieve that God still communes with his children, and 
that although there doubtless were visible and audible 
manifestations of his will to man in the Old Testament 
times, that are no longer necessary and therefore are 
no longer experienced, yet the difference between his 
converse with men then and now is much less than itis 
sometimes thought. The appearance was ofttimes in- 
distinct, the voige was ofttimes inaudible; and the 
patriarchs and prophets were liahle, as we still are, to 
misinterpret the divine impulse; liable to fail in the 
endeavor to discriminate between the voice of God 
and that of their own faculties. That in the mysterious 
incident which we are now approaching God appeared 
visibly to Abraham and spoke to him with an audible 
voice, and that the patriarch fully comprehended the 
divine message from the outset, dt is necessary neither 
to aflirm nor to deny. We may believe that God told 
him at first to offer his son as a burnt offering, that he 
prepared to obey, and that when God by this ditlicult 
test of his faith and love had proved its depth and 
earnestness he revealed the different purpose which 
had actuated him from the outset. But we may equally 
believe that Abraham misapprehended the divine pur- 
pose, and that at the critical moment God made clear 
that which had at first been obscure or obscurely un- 
derstood. While there are difficulties about either in- 
terpretation, I prefer the latter.- Whichever view is 
historically correct is a difficult problem to solve; but 
tous God speaks by divine impulse, not by audible 
voices: we are liable to misinterpret,whether Abraham 
was so liable or not; and we shall find the best read- 
ing of this incident for our practical guidance to be 
that one which makes it most real to us, and most in 
accordance with our experience. This is the reading, 
therefore, which I adopt here. 

The life of Abraham centered around his boy., The 
father had left all to follow the inward voice; it had 
led him to a strange land; and he was still a stranger 
init. Tle owned not a foot of its soil. <All his hope, 
all God's promises, centered on this, the son of his old 
age. An affection bordering on the idolatrous might 
‘asily grow up under such circumstances for such a 
son. Abraham felt this shadow of a doubt of his own 
heart’s allegiance falling upon himself. Two voices 
strove for the mastery in him as they doin us; one, 
the divine voice, cried to him, ‘‘All is God’s and all 
must be given to God”; the otherreplied: ‘“‘Your son 
is yours, promised you of God, given you by God, the 
center of your life, the foundation of your hopes; sure- 
ly God cannot demand this gift from you.” The divine 
voice conquered; and Abraham resolved to give his 
son to God as he had already given his possessions, 
his life, himself. 

But, educated in the paganism: of the Chaldaic 
worship, he knew but one way to give anything to 
God; namely, to offer up his life, to sacrifice it as a 
burnt offering. So he had sacrificed all his property 
by offering of the best of his fields and of his flocks; 
and so at last, and after many a painful struggle, he 
resolved to offer up his only son. ‘ He believed,”’ 
says the author to the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ that 
God would be able to raise him up again from the 
dead.” How else the son could be offered up and still 
the divine promise made good he could not see. Abra- 
ham’s faith was not an infallible guide any more than 
ours is. He was right in believing that he must give 
his childto God, and that God could and would, never- 
theless, fulfill the promise made to and in that son. 
But he was mistaken in supposing that there was no 
other way in which all this could be done but by the 
death of the son and his resurrection from the dead. 
Sarah had not the faith of her husband. By her the 
inward voice demanding the consecration of their only 
son had never been heard: Abraham’s notion of such a 
call would seem to her as wild as it has to many gen- 
erations since; the voice of maternal instinct was the 
only one she had ears to hear. Abraham made no at- 
tempt to make her understand the divine impulse 
under which he was acjfing. Without explaining to 
her he took his son, and the wood for the sacrifice, and 
went forth to fulfill his awful purpose. 
over us, he allows not the true child of faith wholly to 
blunder in the reading of his will; and Abraham felt, 
we may at least well imagine, his purpose growing 
stronger witin him as he felt himself guided to the 
spot where his Father in heaven had in truth prepared 
the kid for a burnt offering. To some of my readers 
Gen. xxii., 12. 


1 Sept. 12; Gen. xxii., 1-14. Golden text. 


2 Fora fuli discussion of the whole subject and a fair com- 
prehensive statement of both views, see Lange’s Commentary, 
and Dr. Gossman’s note there. 


God watches | 


this line of interpretation will seem to be strained and 
artificial; but there are some who will readily remem- 
ber experiences ‘in which another hand has seemed to 
hold the rudder and guide the destiny of their life. 
This unknown Pi’ot, whom they had followed they 
knew not why, was their God. 

I need not carry this argument further. Whether 
in the Mount, with the son bound on the altar and 
the hand raised to slay, the truth of sacrifice burst 
upon Abraham—as light streams in the northern sky 
no one knows whence or how—or whether an audible 
voice broke the awful silence which God generally 
maintains in his dealings with his children, it is use- 
less to inquire and impossible to know. The truth 
was revealed ; how is matter of small consequence; 
and Abraham learned for himself, and taught the whole 
Jewish nation, and through them is yet to teach the 
whole human race, that to lay down one’s life is not 
the same as to die; that to sacrifice is not the same as 
to slay; that to live for God is our true offering, and to 
die for him is required only when he appoints the time 
and summons us to death. 

1. This, indeed, seems to me to be the first and most 
patent lesson.of this incident: that God requires laying 
down of life, not destroying it.. The story is often 
called the sacrifice of Isaac. It should rather be called 
the preservation of Isaac. Interpret the story as you 
will, the two unquestioned facts in the narrative are 
these: that Abraham would have offered his son as a 
burnt offering, and that God interposed and prevented 
the consummation of that purpose. We are apt to 
forget that human sacrifice has been an element in the 
more sublime and earnest religious faiths of the world; 
that the sense of allegiance to the great Goud, whether 
born of fear or of love, has led men to offer human 
lives to him, as the most sacred offering that could be 
made; that it was common in Abraham’s time, as it 
has been since; and that, somehow, from this incident 
Abraham learned so thoroughly the lesson that his 
God wanted no such sacrifice that no instance of such 
an offering is known subsequently in Jewish history.' 

Even should one think that this lesson has been so 
thoroughly learned that we do not need to go back to 
Abraham to learn it anew, he may nevertheless thank- 
fully recognize the value of an experience from which 
the world has learned so valuable, so necessary a 
truth. But the truth that sacrifice and consecration 
are not synonymous, that God calls on us to live for 
him, not to destroy ourselves for him, is a lesson by 
no means yet fully learned. The old asceticism which 
led monks to crucify natural’ affection, to abandon 
home and all home life, to set themselves aside from 
the ordinary industries of life, and that still leads the 
entire priesthood in the largest and most influential 
sect in Christendom to offer up all home affections, all 
possibility of uxorial or paternal affection, as a burnt 
offering to God, is not wholly wanting in Protestant 
Christendom. We still need to learn that there is not 
a faculty or power of the human soul—acquisitiveness, 
approbativeness, self-esteem, combativeness, destruct- 
iveness, sense of humor—nor one single natural and 
healthful activity to which they excite, which is to be 
destroyed for God; that all are tu be used for Him 
who tinade them; that, in a word, it is only the thief 
and the robber who comes in the name of religion to 
killand to destroy, and that Jesus Christ comes that 
we might have life, and that we might have it more 
abundanfly.’? This 1s the first lesson in this narrative, 
too often passed by because it lies upon the surface 
and we are searching for some hidden lesson. 

But if God does not require sacrifice he requires con- 
secration; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he requires sacrifice by consecration. Many crit- 
ics have condemned the superstition of Abraham in 
preparing to offer his son as a burnt offering; many 
have carped at the superstition of the old monks in 
endeavoring to give their lives to God by casting the 
better part of life out of themselves altogether. But, 
weighed in the eternal balances, it may be found that 
the mistaken gift to God is better than prone at all; 
that the spirit of ascetism which erroneously endeav- 
ors to please God by plucking out a rivht eye or cut- 
ting off a right hand, needlessly, is better than the spirit 
of self-indulgence, which does not seek to please him 
at all; that the faith which wins a victory over pater- 
nal loye, and essays to offer an only son as a burnt 
offering, is better than the more common spirit of ego- 
tism and selfishness which claims the son as my son, to 
be my enjoyment in his boyhood, to be trained accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, to beset to doing the work 
I choose for him, never once asking for what God cre- 
ated him, for what God has fitted him, and unto what 
God is thus calling him. Many a father has a son all 
of whose instincts call him to an artist’s life as loudly 


1 The cases of the King of Moab and of Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter may be regarded by some readers as quasi exceptions, 
but it is not necessary to go into any argument respecting 
them here. If exceptions,they do not invalidate the general 
statement; they are exceptions that prove the rule. 


John x., 10. 


as a duck’s web feet call it to the water, who, never- 
theless, will have his son to be a lawyer, or a merchant, 
ora minister. Mr. Dombey is common, and Abraham 
israre. The one never listens for the voice of God, 
never thinks of asking what God meant his child to be, 
never practically recognizes the truth that he is God’s 
child at all. The other listens, inquires, misinterprets, — 
perhaps, but is set right at last; for God is sight to the 
blind and hearing to the deaf. To destroy nothing for 
God, to give everything to God; nothing in burnt of- 
fering, everything in living offerings—these are the 
two chief practical lessons of the story of Abraham’s 
faith. 

3. And the story of the so-called sacrifice of Isaac in 
both these points illustrates and is illustrated by the 
sacrifice of Christ. Christ is more than an example, 
more than a teacher; he is alsoa sacrifice. But his 
death is not his sacrifice. That death is hardly more 
than an incident; it is certainly nothing more than the 
appropriate consummation of a life the whole of which 
was a living sacrifice unto God. The theology which 
supposes that God either slew his own son or required 
him to be slain is born of the pagan spirit which sup- 
posed that the burnt offering of a man child was the 
most acceptable gift to the Eternal Fater. God gave 
his only begotten Son when he sent him into the world 
to live a life of humiliation, of self-abnegation, of 
poverty of resource, of limitation of knowledge and 
power, for mankind. Jesus Christ offered himself a 
living sacrifice when he came saying, ‘‘ Lo! I come to 
do thy will, 0 God.” His death was neither self- 
inflicted nor self sought; by wicked hands men cruci- 
filed and slew him: yet he laid down his life for his 
sheep; no one took it from him. To lay down one’s 
life is to live for others, not for one’s self; he laid it 
down from the cradle to the grave; nay, he is ever lay- 
ing it down in the spirit of love and tender care and 
sympathetic sorrow-bearirng which makes him ever the 
Sin-Bearer and the Burden-Bearer of humanity. This 
was his sacrifice; not that he was destroyed for our 
sakes, but that he lived and ever liveth for our sakes. 
To be a sacrifice, a living sacrifice, is to live not unto 
ourselves but unto him whose life and death were both 
for us. 

The sacrifice may indeed become a burnt offering; 
but it is equally a sacrifice whether or no it issues in 
death. When the country called for volunteers, and 
innumerable fathers and mothers gave their blessing 
to their departing sons, they were illustrating the 
spirit of Christ; they were consecrating their sons, 
some of them only to patriotism, some only to ambi- 
tion, but some to God. Into the heart of some sons 
war plunged ‘its knife; others returned unharmed. 
But the sacrifice was as true in the one case as in the 
other. They that lived and they that died for their 
country are alike worthy of its gratitude, for both were 
willing to die if need be. The sacrifice of Christ was 
not in the cross which Pilate reared, and on which the 
Roman soldiery nailed him; it was in the heart that 
was willing to live or to die, if by life or death it could 
serve those that most needed service and so serve 
most truly their Father and their God. | 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaAFts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Trial of faith. 

Ist. God’s promise of many children to Abraham re- 
viewed. 

Let the blackboard again be filled with stars, as sug- 
gested in the lesson of Aug. 22d, not writing names in 
the stars, however. Then by means of questions get 
the children to tell how God took the stars for the 
writing of his promise to Abraham. 

2d. Abraham’s faith tried- 

Let the teacher erase all of the stars save one, and 
print in it the name, Isaac. Teach that when Abraham 
was a hundred years old God told Abraham to kill 
Isaac, and offer him as a sacrifice. Let the teacher 
propose to erase the one star if they think Abraham 
was willing to do it, or to let the star remain if he was 
not willing. The children will thus be prepared to 
listen with interest to the story of Abraham offering 
Isaac, which may be told as a series of pictures to give 
it freshness. 

Let the teacher either draw six frames of varied 
shape on the blackboard with yellow crayon, or cut 
them out of gilt paper and pin them to the blackboard. 
Then lead the children to ‘‘ think pictures” for the 
frames. First picture, Abraham asleep; second pict- 
ure, a great light shining; God has come to talk with 
Abraham. He tells him to offer Isaac as a sacrifice. 
Third picture, the sun just rising, Abraham, with Isaac 
and two servants, on his way to the mountain where 
the Lord had told him to go. An assis carrying the 
wood on which to lay Isaac. Fourth picture, Abraham 
and Isaac going up the mountain alone, Isaac carrying 
the wood, asking his father where the lambis. Fifth 
picture, Isaac laid on the altar, Abraham has the knife 
in his hand. He is stayed by an angel sent from God. 
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Sixth picture, Abraham offering a ram instead of 


Isaac. 
A few dots or lines made within the frames while 
describing the scenes will help the imagination of the 


children. 
3d. Why God tries faith. Let the following pas- 
sages be given as a Bible reading : 
God tries the hearts of the righteous, Prov. xvii. 9. 
He afflicts in love, Rev. iii., 1%. 
Jesus was tried, Matt. iv., 1. 
David’s prayer to be tried, Ps. cxxxix., 25, 24. 
The results of trinl to the soul, Heb. xii., 11. 
The result to the glory of God, 1 Peter i., 7. 


Lcligious 


The Case of Professor Robertson Smith came up before 
the Free Church commission, Angust 11th, upon the over- 
ture of a number of Presbyteries concerning his recent 
articles in the ** Encyclopedia Britannica.” The General 
eharacter of the memorials may bs gathered from that 
sent from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Presbytery having had their attention called to the 
recent publication of an article in the “* Encyclopeedia Brit- 
tannica’’ by Professor Smith, on Hebrew Language and Liter- 
ature, and finding that some statements in it are causing 
much disturbance and anxiety in Edinburgh and throughout 
the Courch as‘to their bearing upon the doctrine of inspira- 
tion and otherwise, resolved, without committing themselves 
as tothe character of the article, to memorialize the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly on the subject ; and in doing so 
the Presbytery hereby represent to the Commission, at its 
meeting oo 11th August next, the importance of taking that 
article into consideration 80 far as to adopt such steps as they 
judge fit to meet the disturbance and anxiety, and to vindi- 
cate Scriptural principles.”’ 


There was also submitted from the Presbytery of Aberdeen 
the letter recently published by Prof. Smith and referred 
toin The Christian Union of last week. The opening ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, who offered the 
following motion looking to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take up the matter and examine it in detail: 

* That the Commission, having respect to the letter of Pro- 
fessor Smith transmitted by the Presbytery of Aberdeen, and 
to the representations made to them by 80 many Presbyteries 
asto the writings of Protessor Smith, to which attention bas 
been called since last General Assembly, and considering the 
widespread uneasiness and alarm as to the character of these 
writings, resolve to appoint a comraittee matureiy to exam- 
ine them and the letter of Professor Smith, and to consider 
their bearing upon the accepted belicf and teaching of the 
Chureb, to report their opinion and advice to an in hunc 
efectum meeting of Commission, which is hereby appointed 
to be held on 27th October next, at 11 o'clock, that they may 

. be prepared to tuke such action ip this matter as may appear 
requisite; and the Commission hereby cite Protesssor Smith 
to appear for his interest at thisinhune effectum meeting, 
and instruct the clerks to see that a citation is served upon 
bim in due form. | 
For this motion, various substitutes were offered; one by 
Prof. Macgregor, regretting the renewed agitation in con- 
nection with Prof. Smith’s teaching but declining to take 
further action in the matter; another by Prof. Cowan de- 
clining to re-open the case and “taking end” until it 


should be brought before the General Assembly of 1881; 


another by Mr. Bell in the spirit of Prof. Smith’s letter, 
expressing it as the sense of the commission that that body 
was not called upon to interfere and referring the case to 


the college committee. the Presbytery in Ahardaan Fin- 
ally, after an extended discussion, and the withdrawal by 


Mr. Cowan of his motion and by Mr. Bell of his in favor 
ot Prof. Macgregor’s, the house divided, with a vote of 210 
for Dr. Wilson's motion and 139 for Prof. MacGregor’s. 
Dr. Wilson’s inotion thus became the judgment of the 
body, the result being received with miogled cheers and 
hisses. Some excitement ensued upon the appointment of 
the committee under the resolution, it being freely charged 
iy Prof. Smith’s friends that the members chosen were 
from among the number of his antagonists and that nota 
single man was on the committee to see that Prof. Smith 
got justice, This defect was remedied by the appointment 
of a number of other gentlemen who were understood to be 
in the Professor’s interest. ‘‘The entire proceeding,”’ 
says the Edinburgh ‘*Scotsman,”’ ’‘is to be interpreted as 
an indication of a resolution on the part of the large and 
influential section of the Church who are attached to the 
traditional orthodoxy to obtain a reversal of the decision 
of last General Assembly, and to crush Professor Smith 
and the party of progress and freedom by whom he is sup- 
ported,”’ 


Annual Meeting of the A. B. C. F. M.—The following pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the 7lst annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, to be held at Lowell, Mass., Oct. 5, 6,7 and8: The 
opening session will be held in Huntington Hall, Merri- 
mack street, on Tuesday afternoon, October 5th, at three 
o'clock. The Annual Sermon will be preached in the same 
place at 7:30 o’clock P.M. The citizens of Lowell and vicin- 
ity will entertain the corporate and honorary members of 
the Board and pastors of Covgregational churches (with 
their wives), Missionaries of the Board, officers of the 
Woman’s Boards of Missions, and proféssors and students 
in theological seminaries. A train will leave Lowell for 


Boston atter the evening sessions and return in time for 
the opening session each morning, to accommodate any 
who may wish to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
_ Persons included in the above invitation who are to remain 
through the day only will be furnished, upon their arrival, 


with dinner tickets, on application to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment. Soon after September 6th 
cards of hospitality will be sent to each applicant and to 
his host; hence it is hoped that application by those intend- 
ing to be present will be forwarded to Charles A. Stott, 
(hairman of the Committee on Entertainment, at a date 
as early as possible prior to September 4th, which is the 
limit to applications. Each applicant is requested to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the card of hospitality. Should 
any applicant fail to receive a card of hospitality prior to 
September. 20th, he is requested to write again. Should 
any applicant be unable to attend, he will please notify the 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee at once. 
Those paying full fare one way to attend the meeting of 
the Board will be furnished free return tickets over the 
following railroads or their branches; viz., Boston and 
Lowell, Boston and Maine, Fitchburg, Boston and Provi- 
dence, New York and New England, Old Colony, Passump- 
sic, Nashua and Lowell, Worcester and Nashua, Central 
Vermont, Boston, Concord, and Montreal, Boston and 
Troy. Similar arrangements, if made with other rail- 
roads, will be announced later. Any information appli- 
cants may desire to receive, which will be of service to 
them in deciding upon attendance at the meeting (espe- 
cially from those at a distance), will be gladly and prompt- 
ly furnished upon application tothe Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. CHARLES D. BARROWS, 
Chairman Com. of Arr. 
ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB, Sec. 


The Seventh Old Catholic Congress of the German Empire 
will sit at Baden Baden frem !2th to 14th September. The 
formal invitation is cheerful in its statements, but strongly 
condemns the creation of mistaken notions among the 
ignorant and ill-informed as to the doctrines and work of 
the Old Catholics by their opponents. A writer in the 
“Guardian” gives some interesting information as to the 
standing of the body, of which there are at present in 
Germany one bishop and forty-seven priests engaged in 
active pastoral work and ten other priests, of whom two are 
invalided, four do not undertake pastoral functions and 
| four withdrew in consequence of the celibacy decision, 
which four enforced by marrying. From a list which 
contains a table of congregations and adherents from 
1874 to the present time it appears that fer the last two 
years Bavaria has ceased to return its statistics to the cen- 
tral authority: in 1877 the returns for the southern king: 
dom were thirty-four congregations and 10,000 souls. 
These congregations exist still, but their state is consider- 
ably unsettled, and their numbers should be taken at a 
reduced figure. If we compare the Old Catholic statisties 
for Prussia, Baden, and Hesse in 1874 and LSS80, we have 
the following facts: In 1874 there were respectively 
twenty-seven, twenty-eight, and two congregations: in 
1880, thirty-six, forty, and five. Similarly, there were 
reckoned in 1874 respectively 17,058, 7,176, and 560 adher- 
ents in the three States: in ISSO are 18,485, 17,536, and 
1.206. Adding together, the Old Catholics in Prussia, 
Baden and Hesse numbered 24,774 in 1874, and this year 
they reach the sum of 37,225. Three years ago they were 
reckoned at over forty thousand, but there was a consider- 
able declension in 187--9, and the numbers are now begin- 
ning to increase again. [tis satisfactory to find an increase 
all along the line over last year. Baden, for example, re- 
turns 459 more adherents than were entered last year. If 
to the above figures we add 8,000 for the Old Catholics in 
Batavia and Wurtemburg—a fair estimate—then we have 
in round numbers 45,000 Old Catholics in Germany. The 
larger congregations seem to maintain themselves well— 
thus, Breslau, Cologne, and Munich still return 3,000 souls 
and over. Constance numbers 2,000, Crefeld and Dort- 
mund over 1,000, Bonn, Essen, Kattowitz, Neisse, Saar- 
brucken, and Wiesbaden over 500, ete. Baden-Baden, the 
seat of the September congress, numbers only 450. 

Mr. Moody's home, Northfield, Mass., will be, this week, 
the scene of a convocation of Christians, to commence 
September Ist. Christians from all parts of the world are 
invited: among them Professors Blackie and Morley, of 
Edinburgh. In calling this convecation Mr. Moody feels 
that a spiritual blessing will be received by Christians at- 
tending it, and through them extended to others. One of 
Mr. Moody’s tasks in Northfield has been to build a large 
seminary in which girls of moderate means can obtain a 
Christian education for the sum of $100 a year. In this 
undertaking he has worked so earnestly, and so judiciously 
asserted his influence, that the seminary is placed upon a 
sound financial footing. The seminary has been thorough- 
ly fitted and furnished for the accommodation of a hun- 
dred girls, whose course of training will be one fitting 
them for the practical duties of life, as it includes cooking 
and housekeeping, as well as microscopic investigations 
and reading from the best authors. The Bible will be the 
chief teacher, and will be submitted to systematical daily 
study, so that each lady, on leaving the college, will be 
fitted for such Christian work as her lot may call upon 
her to perform. Among the first party that will occupy 
the seminary will be twenty Indian girls. The chief 
examination before admission is as to previous habits and 
behavior. In the seminary the girls will be allowed more 
freedom than ordinarily allowed in boarding schools, but 
correspondingly more personal responsibility will be im- 
posed. . 


The Western Temperance Workers, about fifty strong, 
have just held a five- days’ conference at Lake Bluff, the 
Christian summer resort near Chicago, with an attendance 
of about 1,500 listeners. It was a convocation of the tem- 
perance unions of Christian women in the Northwest and 
was in charge of Miss Willard. It aimed at comparison of 


views and exchange of facts. Its keynote was Christ, and 


prayer was recognized as the highest power in reform, 
and ample to finish what man alone could not accomplish. 
But it was forcibly laid down that some things prayer was 
not designed to do, such as the arrest and punishment of a 
saloon-keeper according to man’s law. Although the 
women governed the gathering, generous opportunity was 
given to men, veterans in the field. The most pronounced 
and almost universal sentiment, among both men and 
women, was in favor of giving women the hallot for tem- 
perance, as the short, pleasant and certain path to full pro- 
hibition. 


Murder of an American Missionary in Turkey.—Intelli- 
gence has lately been received that Mr. Parsons, an Ameri- 
can missionary in Turkey, had been murdered by the Turks. 
From fuller particulars to hand, it appears that Mr. Par- 
sons was making a missionary tour in the mountains near 
Ismid, where the deed was committed, and one night was 
camping out on the roadside in the vicinity of some Zuruks, 
a pastoral, semi-nomadic tribe. Twoof these Zuruk shep- 
herds, who have since been arrested, confessed with cynical 
compcsure that they shot the two travelers as they lay 
asleep and robbed them of their money, amounting to less 
than a sovereign. According to their account of the affair, 
these ruffians determined at tirst simply to rob the mission- 
ary and his Armenian servant, but on mature reflection, 
and remembering that they were only Giaours, they re- 
solved to killthem. As the murderers are Mohammedans 
it is considered very doubtful whether the Turkish au 
thorities will allow them to be punished. ‘ 


The General Presbyterian Council will meet in Philadel- 
phia on the 23d of this month and continue in daily sessions — 
until the 3d of Octoher. It will contain between three and 
four hundred delegates from the various branches of the 


‘church in the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, 


Scotland, Wales, France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, India, China, Australia and Africa. 
This assembly will be watched with interest, not only be- 
cause it will be thoroughly representative of all sections of 
the church, but also because of the weight and importance 
personally attached to many of the delegates. 

St. James's, Hatcham.—This unfortunate church is again 
the scene of riotous disturbance and both sides have ap- 
pealed to the Police Magistrate to settle their differences. 
The summon’'s against Mr. Sanders, the Protestant” 
church-warden, failed, because Divine service was over at 
the time when the disturbance took place; and, after some 
discussion, it was suggested that the whole matter be laid 
before Bishop Thorold for his decision, and that the appli- 
cation for another summons against Mr. Sanders should 
be adjourned for a month. : 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—The semi-annual meeting of the Congregational Aassocia- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania is to be with the Rev. I. D. 
Summons’s church at Riceville, Pa.,on the 14th, 5th, and 
l6to of September. 
THE WEstT. 

—The corner-stone of the new Congregational Church, Wi- 
nona, Minn., was laid with the usual ceremonies, Aug. 19th. 
Address by the Rev. Mr. Morley, the pastor. 

—The Rev. J. H. Tuttle, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Universalist, Minneapolis, Minn., at a recent recep- 
tion had a fine gold watch thrust upon him. 

—The exercises at the First Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, on Sunday, August 22d, were of more than usual inter- 
est, being the farewell services of ten missionaries, most of 
whom are new recruits about departing to North China 
under the auspices of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. 

—The Congregationalists of Michigan City. Indiana, are 
building a handsome and commodious church edifice, which 
will be ready for dedicationia November. The Rev. Edward 
H. Smith, formerly of Morrison, Ili., has accepted a hearty 
and unanimous call from this church, and will begin his 
ministry there on the first Sunday in September. 


THE SOUTH. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday-school? Union in - 
Texas is only able to report three Sunday-schools organized, 
as his last month’s work, because his ponies were stolen by 
horse-thieves when he was nearly one hundred miles away 
from home. The two thieves were arrested and one pony 
was recovered, and he hopes to regain the other; or that **the 
Lord will provide’ another. 


FOREIGN. 


—A grand monument to Pius IX.,in the form of his statue, 
little less than twice the size of lite, has just been erected by 
private subscription in Milan Cathedral. 

~The San Domingo Government has presented to the town 
of Pavia a handful of the alleged remains of Columbus, con- 
sisting of small fragmenis of bones and dust inclosed ina 
giass ball and sealed by the Archbishop. It has been depos- 
ited in the University library. 

—The dismissed French Jesuits -are finding a welcome and 
an asylum in Spain. Pustrana, vear Madrid. Barcelona, 
Salamanca, Ciudad Rodrigo, Vittdria, Burgos and Saragossa 
have all gotashare. Municipal buildings or private mansions 
have in most cases been placed at their disposal. At Lisbon 
some have also arrived, commissioned to purchase and fit up 
buildings for schools like those about to be closed in France. 
So Spain may become the school for the French youth whose 
parents supported the Jesuit teachers. 

—-Tne Bishop of Manchester, in the course of a recent ad- 
dress, remarked that the whole of English society needea a 
little discipline to make it orderly and sound. There were 
great chasms in it, and disorganization everywhere, and what 
was wanted wus great national unity amongst us, founded 
upon the idea of patrotism. At present people were living 
too easy, luxurious, and selfish lives, and many of them lived 
as it they bad never read Gibbon’s ** Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire.” It would be well to prepare for a dark day 
in England. 
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Farm and Garden, 


WHY OUR MEADOWS RUN OUT. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Country 
Gentleman” says; ** That our grass lands 
are less permanent than at an earler 
period of history is a fact which is evi- 
dent to every one. Probably no farm 
topic is more eagerly discussed by the 
farming class than the grass question. 
It is conceded that grass is the founda- 
tion-stone of profitable farming, and 
when it becomes more unreliable every 
year there is abundant cause foy alarm, 
and a strong desire to investigate the 
subject. The cause in some instances is 
no doubt due to our unpropitious sea- 
sons, stillit cannot be charged wholly 
to that; neither are insects the whole 
Pause of our trouble. On good lands, 
well fertilized ‘and carefully seeded, 
grass dies out, from some Cause, much 
seoner than formerly, and pastures 
gradually fail and fill up with weeds. 

“May not our changed methods of 
farming have something to do with it? 
About twenty yeurs ago mowers came 
into use iu this section. Meadows were 
cleaned up aud smoothed for the cutter- 
bar, and I thiuk increased in acreage. 
Betore this, hayiug was a long job to 
most farimers; but after the introduc- 
tion of mowers cume sulky-rakes, horse- 
forks, etc., until pow haying is accom- 
plished in at Jeast half the time, and on 
most large farms, ip one-third the time 
it once took, Then it became customary 
tocuthay atan earlier stage of naturity, 
and mow a second crop of grass, and to 
sow crops for soiling stock iu the fall, 
instead of pasturing meadows. Out of 
all thfs, cannot we fiud a partial cause 
for the deterioration of our grass lauds? 
In the time before machinery rendered 
haying a short job, it was customary to 
mow one year where we fitished the 
previous year—goiug over the meadows 
in rotation, as it were. A part was cut 
early, anda part, by force of circuin- 
stances, Was permitted to ripen each 
year and scatter its seed on the ground, 
The grass was cut witb a sharp, clean 
eut, and would start up after cutting 
sooner than vow, when it is torn: ff by 
dull mowers. Then its roots were bot 
eru-hed by heavy cogged wheels, which 
cover in mowing One-eightb to one-sixth 
of the ground. It was not scratched by 
steel rake-teeth. In short, our meadows 
were treated in a manner as nearly a 
possible according to nuture’s laws. So 
with our pastures in early days. Mead- 
OWS Were very seldom mowed more 
than once, and the aftergrowth was 
always fed off by stock, which gave the 
pastures a chance to grow up in the Fall 
and reseed themselves every year, to 
say nothing of being better protected 
from the winter wiuds. Putting all 
these things together, do they not in a 
great degree account for the fact that 
grass lands are less permanent than for- 
merly ?”’ 


HOW A FAMOUS CHEESE IS 
MADE. 

Perhaps the most justly celebrated 
cheese made on the coutinent of Europe 
is the Swiss Gruyere. This is made 
mostly iv buts, called chalets, high up 
among the Alps, at the time during 
which the pastures on the mountain 
sides are accessible and the huts habita- 
ble, say from the melting of the snow in 
May to theend of September, wheu men 
and animals descend for the winter into 
the sheltered valleys thousands of feet 
below. The chalets are l-cated in the 
midst of the mountain pastures on aspot 
safe from avalanches, and generally 
near to a small pond or spring of water, 
when such are availabe. Provisions 
from the valley are carried up weekly to 
the chalets, and if is under such difficult 
and romantic circumstances that a 
cheese is made which for hundreds of 
years has been considcred almost, if not 
quite, the best on the cor'inent. 
milk, 
to the quality of cheese desired to be 
made, is put into a great kettle and 
swung on a erane over a gentle fire, 
where it is allowed to attain the tem- 
perature of 77° Fahrenheit, when the 
kettle is swung off the fire, and rennetis 
added to the milk, When coagulation 


has advanced far enough the curd is cut 
into as fine pieces as is practicable with 


gree even, 


The 
partly skimmed or not, according | 
the 


the large wooden knife which is used for 
the purpose. The kettle is then swung 
over the fire again, and the curd is taken 
up in small quantities in a porringer, 
and poured back through the fingers, 
whereby it is still more finely divided. 
Great importance isattached to this di- 
vision of the curd, in order that each 
particle may be fully exposed to the 
action of the heat in the *‘cooking” pro- 
cess, Which ensues up to a point when a 
temperature of 90° has been attained. 
The kettle is then immediately swung 
off the fire, and the mass of curd and 
whey stirred for some fifteen minutes 
longer; andif the cooking has been prop- 
erly performed, the particles of curd 
have the appearance of bursted grains 
of rice swimming inthe whey. The curd 
is then collected in a cloth, and great 
care is taken to expel all the whey. The 
salting of the cheese is also considered a 
delicate and important process. The 
salt is rubbed from time to time on the 
outside of the cheese, care being taken 
to discern When enough salt shall have 
been absorbed. Tue Gruyere cheeses 
are commonly three feet in diameter 
and weigh over oue bundred pounds. 
A successful cheese of this kind is likea 
soft yellow paste, which melts in the 
mouth, and it is filled with cavities 
about the size of a pea, one or two, say, 
in each square inch of cheese.—(The 
Dairyman’s Journal. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO KEEP A COW. 

Few persons know or believe, says the 
* Rural New Yorker,” how easy it is to 
keep a cow. One may feed two cows 
liberally tor six months on the grass cut 
from half an acre, or less, of lawn, and 
an orchard of an eighth of an acre, 
with the help of garden waste and two 
or three quarts of meal daily. One ton 
of hay, with the wastes of the house— 
as peelir.gs of potatues, apples and veg- 
etables—or half a ton of meal and a 
ton and a half of hay will liberally sup- 
port a cow through the winter, If one 
lives on a road- the side of which is 
covered with grass, he may lawfully and 
properly pasture a cow upon it by teth- 
ering her with a chain and an iron pin 
10 be driven into the ground to secure 
it; or, With rare exceptions, one may 
procure pasture in the summer froma 
neighboring farmer or owner of unim- 
proved land or vacaut village lots for 
a dollar, or two dollars at most, per 
month. ‘Then one’s land may be used 
for growing fodder for winter use, and 
half an acre of good land will produce 
an abundance for one cow, so that the 
owvers of ope or two acres of land in 
the country or ip a country village may 
keep a cow at very small cost. The 
circumstances are so varied that esti. 
mates of this cost cannot be made pre 
cisely for every case. It may serve, 
however, to sum up the cost of every- 
thing, supposing all the feed to be pur- 
chased, and from that one may gather 
the exact information as to the cost of 
hisown particular case by variations and 
substitutions. The following figures are 
taken from the account books of a milk 
dairy in which all the feed in one win- 
ter was purchased, and in summer the 
exact cost of the feed was ascertained 
with accuracy: Average cost of winter 
feeding on hay, corn-fodder and meal 
in a dairy of twenty-five cows, sixteen 
and a quarter cents per day. This will 
apply not only to the case of one cow, 
but also to that of the business dairy 
in which strict accounts are kept. 

To begin to estimate what a cow will 
cost to keep, the cost of the cow may 
be considered first. A very good com- 
mon cow can be procured for $40 where 
cows are high-priced. An extra-bred 
cow, with everything handsome about 
her, and fit for any family of bigh de- 
may be purchased for #75 to 
$150. When one has begun the busi- 
ness, and has acow, it is no# much trou- 
ble to keep a calf, and it is often possible 
to buy a well-bred, handsome beifer-ca'f, 
to save her from the butcher, for her 
value in veal. With a little exira care, 
little creature may be kept and 
trained asa pet, and fed till of a cow’s 
esiate for thesum of $25 or #30, or there- 
abouts. In this way one may procure 
a really handsome cow and one that 
“handsome does” as well as looks, and 
be gentle and kind aud easily handled 
at a very small cost. A fair common 
cow, but with no beauty, except, per- 


haps, in regard to her usefulness, and in 
the fullness of old age, may be bought for 
$25, or even less, and after having been 
milked out may be sold to a farmer for 
feeding for $15 or $20. This is a conven- 
ient method, as there isnotrouble about 
calves, and it is not difficult to ‘‘ make 
a trade’”’ when a fresh cow is desirable. 
It is convenient for the private family 
and for a milk dairy, as the loss on the 
wear and tear and exchange of the cow 
is small. 

A cow may be fed for 20 vents a day 
and “live in clover,” and for less if her 
feeding is somewhat lessluxurious. But 
a cow needs good feeding for profit. The 
better she is fed the better she will feed 
her owuer, so that it is best always to be 
liberal about the feeding under any cir- 
cumstances. A fair-sized cow will con- 
sume 15 pounds of hay and eight pouuds |. 
of meal daily, or the equivalent of these. 
The following ratious may be considered 
us equivalent to each other, and as suffi- 
cient for a cow for 24 hours: 


Cents. 
15 pounds of clover hay at $l5aton....... 104 
pounds of mealat $20aton.... ....... 


184 
10 pounds of corn fodder at $3aton...... 2 
44 bushel of mangels at 1Uc. per bush..... 5 
8 pounds of meal at $20 a ton............. 8 
10 pounds of marsh hay at $5aton........ 24 
10 pounds of corn fodder at $5aton...... 239 
10 pounds of meal at $20aton............ 10 
15 


Allowing something for the cost of 
stable furniture, salt and other smail 
contingencies, the average daily cost of 
keeping a cow will be 20 cents. If one 
grows the feed for the cow that is sold 
at the prices named above, the grower 
could thrive and grow rich if he did 
enough of it. This would be equal to 
$36 from November 1 to May 1, which is 
the most costly period of a cow’s keep- 
ing, aud the above prices are rated as 
those current in the most expensive lo- 
calities, aud atthe present very expen- 
sive period in regard to feed; the figure 
is therefore a maxiumium one. The sum- 
mer feeding is much less costly, for frass 
is cheap, and green fedder may be 
grown as cheaply as grass. Butif it is 
cousidered thut the summer feed way 
cost as much as $24 even, the whole 
year’s feeding, with everything pur. 
chased at the high:st prices, will not 
reach over $60, which is considerably 
less than the yearly income, and leaves 
a large dividend to repay the first cost 
of the cow, 


The London Times” publishes a letter 
from James Caird, ap autbority of great 
eminence on all agricuitural matiers, 
stating that the returns for Croat Brit 
ain and Ireland show, as compared with 
last year, a slight increase in the acreage 
of wheat, upon barley a decrease of 7'; 
per cent., oats an increase of 5 per cent.. 
and little or no change in potatoes. The 
superiority of the wheat crop is so great 
that, if good harvesting weather is expe- 
rienced, the result of three to four mill- 
ion bushels might be reckoned upon. 
This is two months’ more consumption 
than obtained in 1879. The dry, clear 
weather continuing and staying disease, 
potatoes promise most favorably. There 
isabuudance in grass and green crops, 
mangold excepted. A heavy second 
crop of hay will do much to repair the 
injury done to the first by rain. There 
are deficiencies in cattle and sheep; in 
the former 90,000, in the latter 2,000,000, 
or 5\4 per cent., in consequence of the 
rot resulting from the excessive wet of 
the last season. 


The farm fences of the United States 
are estimated to cost #1.350,000,000, aud 
require 
them in order. 


250,000,000 annually to Keep | 
Besides the direct cost. 


of fences the land which they occupy | 


and render: worthless is an important 
consideration. The zig zag rail fences, 
with stakes and riders, ov au ordinary 
farm, occupy five per cent. of the land, 
or five acres ip every bundred. In view 
of this, a straight fence, other things be- 
ing equal, is the cheapest. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the 

hristian U 


the nion. 


advertisement in 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending Auy. 28, 1880. 


BUTTER.— Receipts for the week were 32,585 
pks.; exports were 20,535 pks. 

Receipts from ali quarters were quite mod- 
erate this week and shipments heavy. New 
York State butter is being targely held back, 
except the regular weekly shipments from 
creameries, and Western butter bas mostly 
supplied the market. Among the sales for 
export were about 6.000 pks. of oleomarygarine 
at 154@liec., 1,000 pks. of ladle-packed West- 
erp at 18@19., 150 firkinps of Penn. butter at 
18c., 150 pks. of scrapinys of Western butter 
at 3380 imitation creamery. at 21}¢c., 
25U sweet cream State butter at 25c., 250 ladle- 
packed Wes‘ern at 50 firkins State butter 
at 24c. To bome trade the demard was chietly 
for finest factory, ludle packed, or imitation 
creamery Western at 18@22c., or choice sweet 
cream at 25c., and fine fresh private duiry at 

2oxa2bc.,and tine fresh arrivals of creamery 
at 27@28c. The market closes in light stock 
and firm. We quote: 


Five sour cream creamery make 26 @28 
Creamery fair to good.. 
Farm 23 
off quatities, faulty @22 
Imitation creamery. 19 
June make, factory 20 @2i 
CHEESE.—Receéipts for the week were 93,549: 


exporis, 68,052 pks. 

The market is le. bigher than last Saturday, 
xnd there bus been active good demand all the 
weck, closing with stocks well taken. We 
quote: 


tate factory, full cream, fine ... . 12%@13 
good 10 choice.........11 

ba.f skimmed ........ 9 

skimmed ........... @i 


EGGs.—KReceipts for the week were 810 pia. 

The market was off first balf. cne week and 
l@2ec. per doz. lower, but raliiea again under 
light receipts lust the week, acd closes firm 
at last week's prices~say 18@I1}¢c. for fresh 
neur-by marks. 

BEANS.—We quote: 
Marrows, per bus, Ibs. 
Mediums, 

BEESWAX sells at 24@.26c. 

LIVE POULTRY.—We quote: 


$1 350 $1.50 


Roosters, old and young, per!ib . ....6 @@Q 
Fowis, Southern, Western und State. @i2 


HMorstord’s Acid Phosphate, in the 
restoration of weakened energy aud impaired 
Vitality, is wonderfully successful. 


GOLD MEDAL WHEAT FOR SEED. 


-A white winter wheat. hardy, productive and of 
the highe st quality Price $1.5) per Basket. Samples 
free to all applicants. Address Joseph Harris, 


Moreton rere. Rochester, N.Y. 


R.H.MACY & 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS T THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 
Choice and Desirabie adapted 
to Summer Trade 


HATS ASD BONNETS 
FLOWEKS AND FEATHERS, 


PAKASOLS, iLOVES 
SULTS AND CLOAKS. 
AD ES’ UNDER W BAK, 
HOSItRY AND  UNDEKWEA 
FANCY GOODS WORSTEDS, 
HITE GOODS, 


LINENS AND W 
DREssS TRIMMINGS, 


BLACK SILKS, 


BLACK DRESS GO 
Al KNISHISG ¢ Goobs, 
INA AND GLASS 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRLE. 


(During July and August this Establishe- 
ment will close on Saturdays at o’cleck, 
noon.) 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


4th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


THE BEST COAL PARLOR STOVE 


West INS 


GUARANTEED 

OPERATION, 

ES! UT ECONOM OURABILITS. 
SoLb BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MASON ® HAM LIN- 
ORGANS. 
4IGHEST ‘HONORS AT ALL 
‘CREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 
FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 
Site$500 and upwards. 


3 
FS R EASY PAYMENTS 


638 per quarter and upwards 


TED CATALOCUES FALE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C? 
BOSTON. NEW YORK.CHICAGO 
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1, 1550. 


A LETTER. 

{The following letter, which we copy 
from the ‘‘Brooklyn Eagle,” has been 
addressed by Mr. Beecher to the widow 
of the late Joseph B. Murray :) 


TWIn MouNTAIN HOUSE, 
August 24 1850. \ 

The tidings of your husband's illness were 
speedily followed by the shock of his death. 
It is a grief upon this grief that I cannot be 
with you. The travel in heat and sm~vke 
and cinders would render me quite unable 
to get out of a dark room, and would unfit 
me for services, and yet it seems almost like 
being abse it from the funeral of one in my 
own family, as good a friend as a man ever 
had. If he had been my brother or son he 
ceyuld hardly have been more earnest and 
affectionate in all his relations to me, and 
that for twenty-five years. His loss is 
irreparable. His was nota eold and calcu- 
lating nature, he had no half way friend- 
ship. He gave all or nothing, and nothing 
was to? great a service for a friend. 

Though not a communicant of Plymouth 
Church, yet few men gave to it more z-al, 
more affection, more service. Seldom ab- 
sent, he watched for the comfort of every 
person in his gallery. So courteous was he, 
such honest good wil] shone from his han14- 
some countenance that strangers felt at 
home, and were made welcome at his first 
word. The welfare of Plymouth Churcb, 
next to the happiness of his own family, 
was the thought of his life. But he by no 
means confined his zea] to the church or the 
household. What good cause, patriotic or 
humane, ever solicited bis interest in vain/ 
His services were never grudgingly given, 
but with a whole hearted enthusiasm. I 
know of no one to take his place. In dispo- 
sition, genial, mirthful, sympathetic, frank 
and manly, he won everyone with whom he 


associated. What his living heart was to 
you what loyalty, what tenderness, what 


youthful love unquenched by years, none 
but you can testify. I owe Jacob Murray 
a debt of gratitude which no words and no 
service can ever pay. Inthe long months 
of trouble he stood by me with an ardor of 
triendship which glowed like a furnace, and 
yet uever was consumed, but cast an un- 
quenchable light all around me. 

Farewell, dear and noble friend. I shall 
not hear your joyous voice in my house 
again; I shall not clasp vour clinging hand 
on earth: I shall not see your kindling eye 
or hear your earnest voice pleading some 
good cause, with sanguine courage: but you 
are not lost tome. Ishall renew the inter- 
rupted life in another and better world, 

I am your dear friend and pastor, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The recent storm in Texas is siid to 
have done damage to the extent of 31,/00.- 
(WK). 

—Mr. Gladstone has recovered from his 
ilness and is now vachting in English 
watera. 

—It has at last been: discovered how to 
make malleable nickel on a large scale for 
commercial purposes. 

—Damage to crops in many parts of 
Germany has been so great that much dis- 
tress is anticipated during the coming 
winter, 

—Cornelius Vanderbilt's $50,000 house at 
New Hartford will be finished this Fall. 
Near it is being erected a barn at a cost of 
S15,.000, 

—Mr. Edwin Booth will have the strongest 
caste London can afford to support him 
in-the play of Hamlet,” besides lavish 
mountings. 

—Rumor announces an engagement be- 
tween the Prince of Bulgaria and the 
Princess Zorka, daughter of the Prince of 
Montenegro. 

—The subject of the lecture to be deliver- 
ed by Archibald Forbes on his arrival here 
is ‘* Royal people I have met.’’ Does he 
mean it to pair with Sala’s ‘‘ Shows I have 
seen 

-—A lady in I wa possessed of leisure and 

fortune has sought and obtained an ap- 
pointment as notary and pension agent in 
Order to assist such of her sisters as can- 
not afford to pay the usual fees. 

—Lake Pleasant Spiritualistic Camp Meet- 
ing has been honored by a visit from ‘an 
ancient Persian nearly seven feet high.” 
The spirits of Abraham Lincoln, Col. James 
Fisk, and other defunct Americans formed 
the escort of the shade of the Gheber. 

Rev. F. Barham Z*ncke contributes 


an article to the ‘‘Contemporary Review ” 
entitled ‘‘ A Dishomed Nation,” in which he 
moralizes on the insufficient house provision 
for people in England. The Chicago ** Tri- 
bune refers its readers to the article, and 
callsit Dishonored Nation ” 

—They claim to have discoveredjin France 
that Dr. Tanner lived on matis given in 
guise of water;a §outh American beverage 
famous for its force-giving properties. The 
rumor comes through the N, Y. ** Herald,” 
which credits it to Dr. Tanner's divorced 
wife. This looks more like rumor than fact. 

— Another name is added to the list of Al- 
pine tourists who have lost their lives this 
season. The Baronne Roger de Launay, a 
young and charming lady, ventured (so the 
the paragraph runs) to aseend the Righi 
without a guide—not a very rash undertak- 
ing. She slipped, fell over ‘‘a small preci- 
pice.” and received injuries from which she 
expired two hours later. 

—Another steamboat accident is reported 
from the Detroit river. The steamer Marine 
City, on the way,down from Mackinac with 
afull load of freight and passengers, left 
Alcona at balf-past three on Sunday after- 
noon. About four o'clock, when off Stur- 
ceon Point, fire was discovered in the hold, 
and before effective measures ¢ -nid be taken 
the flames became unmanageable. Five 
persons are known to be missing. 

—Ouray, the Ure chief, died on Friday, 
at the Los Pinos Agency, Colorado. He was 
between fifty-five and sixty years of age. 
For many vears he has been a power in his 
tribe, being the mediator between it and the 
government at Washington. He had al- 
ways been friendly to the. white settlers of 
Utah, adopting their plans of living and 
farming. 
will rencer more difficult the settlement of 
the Indian question. 


BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the publie against im- 
itators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster 1s correctly spelled. 
BEWARE of worthless plasters offer- 
ed under similar sounding names. 
Remember the only object the dealer can 
have isthat he makes a somewhat larger 
profit on the spurious article, 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


To Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s 
Preparations 
Biscotine, 
EAU 
© Sachets D'Iris 
°OTH-WA Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 
NEW -YORK, 


THE MOST PLE 


m™ Syrup, &c., 


SOLD EVE RYWHERE Send for Circulars. | 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 


BARLOW'S Sale by Grocers, 
INDIGO BLUE. | 2 N second 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


14STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BAS 


& Oct. Coupler 
4 Set Reeds. 3865. 
Pianos 81°25 & Upwards sent on trial. 
free, Address Danie! F. Beattv. Washington, N. J. 


For infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Pi. 
cians and Mothers everrvwhere. A steam- 


by druggists. 36 ets. and upwards. 


WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 
— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Back Supporting Shoulder = 


GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 


—_FOR— 


Brace 


ef) COND 
strncted 
thatitgives 


pies to the 
THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 


hea ana 
draws the 


to espand Snecjal attentionis called tothe greatimproevement 

j in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 

the bedvin improvements, ¥ hich are notonlyv a great saving of 

to an erect Gas. hot theronghts rentiiating the huildings, ren- 

dering them comforta during all kinds of weather. 
ti 

tion Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall's, St. Pauls, Dr. 

Crosby's. andi by others y sending size and de- 
measure ceription (hureh, we wii. furnish information 
| i la? Poe ‘ aT eftective pian of light- 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
ti East Mth st... New York Cit 


THE U.S. REFLECTOR CO., 


734 Broadway, New York. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
)Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth SL.00 
per yard, 45 


It is tobe feared that his death | 


(Infant's Food.) 


Ofa Far Higher Class than any other prepri 
etary medicine of the dav stands inches wide. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee, 
‘And for thi- reason: it ix an etact counter; art one lllustrated Circular sent on vpplieation, 
Wer th Seitzer sy te 
whi theusands of the dvspey the! is. the 

eninat net re? ~ resort 
i itl tied re to their homes convalescent or 

1. The Ape r=t tar the 
SuCCesstli the ef mad re 
a portable form. the popular mineral 
genuinearticle. ALSO, PATENT DRESS ANT) SLEEPING 
“OLD BY ALL SPRING PILLOWS, 


— AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 


WASTE SILK. 


THE ORIGIZAL AND GENUINE 


Send 30 cents in postage -stamps for one eunee of MEENEELY ‘BELL FOUNDRY. 
Sewing Silk. Black or Colers, about vards in each 
paekage, In jeneths trom one to ten vards each, Send Established I1s26. for all pnrposes 
arravited satistactiur arid 


ter CiveQlar abedt Knitting Silk 
THE BRAINLBRD & ARMSTRONG co... 


Mannta: Silk. 469 Broadway, N.Y 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Aiarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. ‘Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


YIRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
lypes, Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH, 
WELLS & Co.. 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sta... N.Y / 


THE INEBRIATE’S HOME, 


= = 


ety 


=~ = =. 


ent 
% 
? 
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wm Pectoral Cough | 


| 


Tie Sea and Land Views aré unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautéfully 
laid out. : 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consu'ting Physician—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate - 
partment of the Loug Island College Hospital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
bs a staff of resident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WILLETT. 

The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution tn 
existence They are situated on #ne of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 2 

There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, ete. All the New York morning and several 
other newspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients originated with and is pecniliarto this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upon’a strictiy commercial basis, it is made to depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying #14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— ; 
the accomm dations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a arst- 
class hotel. Roomsin suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total —- of legitimate cases for 
treatment inthe Home has been only one casein eight hundred during tht same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patientto avail himself ofall the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, 
park and bal! grounds, readinus, lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the society of 
intelligent and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 

The Discipline—The established co te of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as Wniversaily understood oy gentlemen and ladiesin the guidance of welleregulated 
fami!yv and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the churter to retain them within the limits of the grounds of tne institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the Rev. J. WILLET Lf, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution. Fort Hamtiton (LL. L.). New York. 
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: cooked food ani therefore te the | 

weakest stomach. Take noother. Sold j 


